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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMITS. 
Iv. 
~|ERY much as the sea is to this slow-perishing 
planet, so the Frontier has been to mankind, 
ever since that specialization of organs began 
which has resulted in our body-social. The 
amoebid needs no mouth, brain, lungs, stom- 
ach, legs. It is a little of all these things all 
over. Only when life becomes vertebrate do 








we need organs to balance our brains and remedy the indis- 
cretions of our mouths. 

Very lonely and boisterous, and perhaps dangerous, the ocean 
looks to them who halt upon its shore, or read of it from afar. 
To those who plough it for a stolid livelihood, it is merely a 
waterway. And there are some who presume it to have been 
created to enable yachting. But to the philosopher in the last 
analysis, it is as it were the earth’s liver—and our salvation. 
Without it we should long ago have perished from off a reeking 
footstool. The muddy waters of all maps pour into it not only the 
waste of Nature, but the abominations of habitation—for man 
is the only beast (with those he tethers so they cannot get away 
from him) which so neglects hygiene as to have to study it. He 
is the enly vertebrate creature which voluntarily herds steadfast 
in one spot, poisoning it and himself. After a few score mil- 
leniums he has indeed learned to try to pipe away the gross 
bulk of his sedentary iniquities; but a single quadruped, or a 
biped with feathers, has always known enough (when let alone) 
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THE WILD Ir!Is oF CALIFORNIA. Ph cH & 


to remove itself from its past. No bird housekeeps in last year’s 
nest. Wolves hunt in concert, because so they get more game; 
but no wolf is such a dunce as to huddle in the pack “after 
business hours.” His den is not one of 100,000 next-door pigeon 
holes, for even a wolf knows that privacy is a part of home. 
Man flatters himself as the only animal that has “’reason.”’ In 
fact, he is the only animal which has discovered a way to get 
along without any. Which is, to huddle. 

An earth which was designed to support man had therefore to 
be about three-quarters ocean. To that great filter all un- 
hindered waters lean. Unless they are to stagnate, they must 
find it at last, and in it be born again. It draws their strength, 
and gives it back renewed. ‘Their acquired impurities it lays 
down in quiet rock to be upheaved, with time, in new and more 
rugged continents. Their impulse and their spirit it distills 
under wider suns, to pay them back clear and clean and young 
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again at the old fountain head. ‘The spring is fresh because of 
the far-off sea. "The Great Lakes would die, not so soon, but as 
surely, as the pygmies that have legal dominion upon them, 
were it not for the vaster organ which maintains their circula- 
tion. Without erosion of its igneous rocks, earth could never 
have supported even primordial life. Without gravity and the 
endless-chain of current, evaporation, and precipitation, there 
would be no erosion. It is the ultimate sea that carves our 
mountains and feeds our springs and refreshes our parched 
fields and—lets us live. 

Comparably in the like fashion, and quite as _ indispens- 
ably, the wilderness has been ocean to man. Civilization 
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is far from the primitive fountain, far even from the tribal 
brook. It is a tremendous river, heedless of the drops it can no 
longer count, polluted with its own mills and slops, arrogant 
and forgetful of its source as of its destiny. It rather fancies 
that it runs by itself, and not by the attraction of gravity. But 
for a moment imagine it cut off from outlet. It would take 
longer than a brook to fester and perish ; but presently it must 
die, and its parasites before it—its fishes and tadpoles and mos- 
quitoes and men—unless it may come at last to precipitate its 
mud and release its ascending vapors. 

Ever since that ingrowing of man began, which we call civi- 
lization, the Frontier has been its remedy. It is the only 
ethnic Fountain of Eternal Youth yet discovered. No nation, 
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The hotel was destroyed by fire many years ago.) 


come to the pathologic symptoms of age, ever yet regenerated 
itself by the cosmetics and plumpers and nerve-foods of its home 
policies and inventions. Senile decay is as logical to peoples as 
to men; and none may by taking thought renew tissues that 
begin to break down. All the brains, all the wealth, all the 
conceit of Babylon, Egypt, Carthage, Rome, could not make 
them young again, nor seriously deter the evil day. But man- 
kind went on, for its remedy was near. Out of Pharaoh's de- 
crepit land came the grumbling brick-makers who were to mold 
a whole wilderness ** without straw.” In the desert they found 
the very decalogue. And though the civilization they planted 
has withered long ago, it left the flower of a faith that fades 
not through the ages. The Frontier of Cadmus changed sculp- 
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THe CALIFORNIA EscHol! Photo by W. C. McFarland. 


ture from clever fetichistic stone-cutting to a classic ideal—the 
touchstone and test of all sculpture forever. Greece civilized, 
and over-civilized, and died—as potent Greece. The colossal 
fabric of the Roman empire is dust, forgotten even of our maps. 
‘But yesterday the word of Cwsar might have stood against the 
world.” Today, if we think to wonder how far he did bestride 
this narrow earth, we must look up a special atlas devoted tu 
the mummies of nations. Unconsciously, no doubt, the *class- 
ical atlas” is a bitter satire on the inefficacy of politicians and 
the mortality of national conceits. Yet the vital part of Greece 
and Rome—the essence of their youth—isin the world’s veins 
yet. 

Nearest to us, and largest to history, America has been for 
four centuries Frontier enough for Europe. It has renewed the 
Old-World’s youth, and quickened the steps and consciences of 
the dotards who persist. It turned geography from flat to 
round ; provoked more seamanship in a century than had been in 
all time ; invented real exploration. It as much broadened the 
horizons of scholarship as is the gap between a sermon and an 
encyclopedia. It shook up literature from an esoteric dreaming 
in theology and the classics to wakefulness in poetry, drama, 
adventure, geography, zodlogy, botany, linguistics, and the 
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dawnings of ethnology. Aye, more! for it unbound religion, 
and set conscience to work, and invented political liberty. It 
was the most tremendous social and political renascence in the 
history of civilization, for man has never before nor since been 
suddenly confronted with so vast and so beckoning a frontier. 

What this New World did for the Old in unmaking and re- 
building the ideas and standards of scholarship, religion and 
society, merits the thick and sober and adequate volume it has 
never yet had. What it has done for itself is a trifle more 
within our guessing, though that also might surprise us if duly 
marshaled in its full philosophic force. It was, as it were, the 
coming of spring upon the dark feudal winter; a spring unend- 
ing. And it was the vast epitome of all Frontiers. 





UNDER THE PEPPER TREES. Phot 


The Puritans, for instance. Would they have done so much 
if they had staid cooped in civilized England or Holland? De- 
cidedly, they did not drain their Old-World homes. More brains 
and morals were left behind in England, certainly, than came in 
the /ayfower. Even in 1776 there were more in Great Britain 
than in the colonies, though we allow each stay-at-home only 
one-fifth as much conscience and intelligence as outfitted each 
emigrant. Then why did they do more here? More for the 
individual, more for the state, more even for England ? 
The answer is simple—decause they had to, and had a chance 
to. 'The old machine was set up. It ran by itself—and over 
any one who ttried to turn it aside to a better road. 
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The new social machine had to be built. That exercised the 
builders. Instead of sitting and letting old wheels go round, 
they had to devise and lift and tug and test. It put muscle on 
the:- arms, new eyes in their consciences, and an edge on their 
invention. "They were at the necessity of thinking a little 
about machineries—and it would be a pity if they set up a new 
engine no better than the old one. When a man builds a 
thresher, too, he discountenances his neighbor’s flail. What 
has made England so republican in a hundred years? What 
has wiped from her statute-books all but one of that ghastly 
category of capital offenses 7* Why is monarchy everywhere 
mitigated and mitigating ; more conscious of the people, less 
inclusive under one hat? Progress! Of course—but whose ? 
Why, the Frontier’s! The political airing of feudal rooms has 
not been from within; not by punkahs or fan-blowers of the 
wise men and good at home; but through windows open willy- 
nilly to a Jerusalem where rude, homespun people of the same 
stock wrestled with new necessities, new light, new elbow- 
room. We are modestly aware that America has done some- 
thing for itself in a century ; but, in fact, counting their handi- 
caps, it has done quite as much for the old folks at home. 

And the two most populous nations on earth, why are they 
in senile gangrene—one the giant servant of a pigmy, but 
teachable, island, and one slave to its own corruption ? Why, 
India and China have willfully refrained from frontiers and 
shut their windows against the winds that blow thence, to 
palsy in their own gray wisdom! 

Now this thing is structural to all history, though the his- 
torians, as a rule, are more familiar with their closet than with 
the Frontier. No nation is composed of immortals. No nation 
is exempt from the processes poetically comparable to those of 
its mortal units. Every nation has a life pathologically some- 
what as the life of one man; sturdy youth, strong manhood, 
level prime, and then the gray, the adipose, the slow slope to 
age, and all its logic. No nation has yet outwitted Time—save 
only as you and I outwit it; by our children. What is true of 
nations is true of their communities, and down to their units, 
and on back up again. 

The overshadowing reason why our America is tremendous is 
because it was to make. If the hemisphere had been already 
one Sussex garden when the Pilgrims came, it would still be 
very much the bed-ridden Sussex of three centuries ago. And 
so would Sussex. We--or our better forebears—have builded 


*“Among the variety of actions which men are daily liable tocommit, uo less than lov 
have been declared by Act of Parliament to be felonies without benefit of clergy, oF, in 


other words, to be worthy of instaut death.” Blackstone, ( ommentartcs, 1705 
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the most imposing fabric in political history, and at about five 
times “‘contract” speed, for the reason that we had to build or 
go naked to the weather; that we had room to build, and ata 
ripe time, and that our “job” has attracted the sort of work- 
men least content to sit still in the fat, conceited old - 
tions. That is the blood and that the environment, w 
throughout history, have kept civilization itself from « g « 
old age. It is more to be architect than tenant, more t t 
than to pay royalty, more to create than to buy. It takes r 
man, it makes more man; for exercise is more athletic th 
sitting still. Conquest of a whole environment is more develop- 
mental than pulling forward on one machine in a padded gym- 
nasium. A strong man who never walks, who 1s was! 
dressed and lifted, gets no stronger. A puny fellow who must 
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help himself, increases in roundness by doing And that 
is the secret of the persistence ol 


It is the reason why the 


mutatis mutandis wman life 
in a world which grows bald in spots. 
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wilderness has thus tar counteracted the ingrowing of commu 
nities. ‘he drift of numbegs is always to do everything els 
t the h'ro ite! ~ 


The virtue of the Pre 


for a manexcept his specialty. 
that it makes a man able to do everything trontier America 
has shown that people do quite as well when they are not saves 


for instance, the trouble olf government 
But what is civilization to do, now that there 
Irontier ; no more wilderness to conquer with profit to the 
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Tue Favorite DANCE oF OLD CALIFORNIA. Photo by C. F. L. 
(The Cuna, or “ Cradle-waltz.”’) 


biceps; no more hope of that safe instalment-immortality 
which is in begetting sons? For, broadly speaking, the 
Frontiers are now used up. There are unexplored lands, but 
they are not quite Frontiers. The Amazonas, in which you 
could lose sixty millions of our people, and all the land that is 
mapped to them, are not Frontiers. Room and toil and danger 
are there, but the skies are wrong. ‘The more a man exercises 
there, the less muscle he gets. The arctic wildernesses are as 
impossible gymnasiums, for as evident reasons. And to such 
as have come to realize that a million men are no more exempt 
than one man from the need of exercise, the maps might easily 
be discouraging. 

But perhaps the most obvious features of the Frontier are 
not, after all, the most vital ones. We may soonest recognize 
a man by his big nose, but he has more real use of eyes and 
mouth. ‘The faults and follies of the Frontier have had their 
worth in evolution—the six-shooter as a means of grace, the 
discountenancing of horse-thieves, the hardships, distances, 
dangers and roughnesses. But they are not its vitality. The 
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intrinsic sanity of the Fron- | 


tier is that it is a rever- $ 
: sion from artifice to the real. x 
: Its virtue is not that it is = 
rough which has been an =. 


accident of geography — but 
that it is natural, which is 
basic. Precisely as the sea 
counts, not because it is 
stormy, but because it is 
broad. The Pacific Ocean 
aérates just as successfully 
as the wild Atlantic. 

The secret of the Frontier 





is not in getting 2,000 miles 





away from the too many 





cushions, but in gelling 
away. Half a_ mile is 
enough—if the half mile 
can be maintained. It does 
not consist in being ten 





leagues from a_ neighbor, 
but in escaping the obsession 
of his eye. Fifty feet and 








a hedge may suffice to breed SPANISH BAYONET IN BLOoM. 
a ae (Yucca baccata.) 

responsibility ; to teach a 
man to do as he ought because he ought, and not because some- 
one is looking at him. All the laws man ever formulated have 
doubtless done less to neutralize and average our visible man- 
ners than has our subconsciousness of the eye of the man next 
door. [he impersonal gaze of heaven is not one-half so com- 
pelling. No other influence has so promoted artificiality. The 
only escape has been to burrow within our own walls. It is 
well, certainly, to have a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind —but it is better first to fear ourselves. 

Conquest is the thing; and good conquest is as useful as bad. 
Nature and self are as worthy angels for our Jacob to wrestle 





withal as desperadoes are. Necessity, the mother not of inven- 
tion only, but of all growth, is as maternal gentle as savage. 
Where man has to, he does. Where he doesn’t have to—in the 


long run, he doesn’t. I have known city men who took “ regu- 





lar exercise” as a lifelong matter of principle. But no city ever 
did—nor ten per cent. of any city. Exercise is never generic 


save by compulsion ; but pleasure is as compulsive as pain. 
Now I can conceive of a Frontier young, yet not all a fool—if 
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one can 4c all fool who knows enough to be young !—strong, 
but not brutal; self-reliant, but not selfish; free, but not run 
amuck. Ina word, some neutral ground where man may keep 
some of the slow old sanities amid our own recurrent smartness. 
I think I know such a Frontier, and the beginnings of its work- 
manship—on lumber as unconscious as usually whirls on the 
lathe of evolution. And though I have known and loved and 
learned from several of the primal Frontiers, and wear their 
color and their roughness and a few of their scars, I believe in 
the new sort quite as earnestly, and in its perpetuity far more. 

For the real meaning of the Frontier is merely Room and 
Nature. It is coming home to Mother Earth. Fables are 
sermons, and the truest of them all is the fable of Antzus. 
We are a// sons of the Brown Mother, unearthly smart as we 
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are grown. We still have to eat and die. And from her breast 
our strength cometh. Afoot we can wrestle the Hercules of 
Numbers, for with every stamp upon the soil our strength is 
renewed, and though he sprawl us now and then a full length 
upon the ground, we rise up sevenfold stronger. It is only when 
he lifts our feet from off the earth and holds us overhead that 
we become limp and futile in his giant grip. f we can learn to 
keep our feet on the ground, we shall presently make civilization 
our servant, which is now our master. 

It would be a little too much to expect any average Antwzus to 
cling to a disagreeable mother. Where earth is become a shrew 
or a woman of fashion, her children will surely wander from home, 
for in the long run we care more for comfort than for strength. 
New England, one of the most typical and effective Frontiers 
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in history, with a magnificent 
record as a noble mother, 
though a stern one, has unwill- 
fully weaned her sons from 
the Antwan touch by the rigor 
of her breasts. They love her, 
as perhaps voluptuous mothers 
are never loved; but they find 
small comfort in her bony lap. 
No wonder they turn to urban 


cushions ! 





The reason why we may par- 
donably trust the Last Amer- 
ican Frontier to endure is that 
it is endurabl« We shall 
revert to Mother Earth here 
not because we ought to, nor 
yet because we know enough 
to, but because we like to; and 


we shall like her because she 


likes us. She neither chills 
A Lovers’ LANE. i . 
ie ’ us with cold austerity nor 
makes us ““dumpy” with tropic fondlings. Here —and Cali- 


fornia is the only place on this continent where that is broadly 


true—civilized man will come (and stay) nearer to Nature than 
he has ever done since his social fever became acute It will be 
not because he is wiser, but because she is fairer. The soil here 
is not a last resort, but a temptation. It is friendiy, generous 

thousands of people who at home 


even flattering. Tens of 
ilready are drawn to 


never knew the soil nor ever cared to, here i 
it, not of necessity, but by favor. They know, perhaps, as 


little as they did before of a duty to posterity, but they have 


fallen in love. And they find something of what lovers find 
some disillusions, but the parenthood which, if hardly 


later 
fore-calculated, is crown of all. Mastery, dominion, creation 


1acre; the mixing of a little seed, a 


though it be over only an 
little water, a little soil, and the birth of something which did 


this new power, unhampered by the old penal- 


not exist before 
No community 


ties, has taken hold upon surprised multitudes. 
in history ever did before so much genteel (even when vicari- 
ous) digging, by men and women not apprenticed to farming, 
and, in fact, so “‘risen above it,” as Southern California, par- 
ticularly, has done in a dozen years. 
Herein is pointed, I take it, the longest 
California. Its newnesses will fade; its 


perhaps the imper- 


ishable—vitality of 
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A VILLAGE SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA. Photo by C. F. L. 
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remoteness is already reduced sixty-fold—from six months to 
three days—its roughness has disappeared forever; its refine- 
ment is already sensitive. But it is not in the usual civilized 
drift to over-refinement and ingrowing and anemia, because it 
will be always the outdoor country, always a temptation to 
tickle the grateful earth that we may see her smile. 

The methods of this attraction to the soil are many and evi- 
dent. Cultivation—little or big, whether for a livelihood or for 
sheer pleasure—is here more independent, more secure, more 
esthetic, and (thus far) more remunerative than our people 
have hitherto known. Ido not mean for a moment that every 

















San Luis OBtsro Mission. P 
all semblance of beauty. From an old photo.) 


(Before it was “ restored” out of 


one is going to turn farmer. But people will use the soil more 
if only for rose bushes. 

One—-and perhaps the most inclusive—secret of this attraction 
touches the home-wish which all our artificiality has not yet 
smothered, and never yet so dwarfed under kindly skies as it has 
done under northern ones. People will meddle more with earth 
where earth subsidizes homes. When you can take a naked lot 
and in a jiffy have not only the sawed and painted lumber, but 
the outward grace of Nature’s benediction, *‘Home” takes on a 
new meaning. In Los Angeles, on a hurried vacation from the 
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Andes, I bought a bare cottage on a bare lot, and planted some 
Slips in 1893. In 1896 the whip of a fig-tree I had set out from 
a quart tin gave all the figs an active family of five could eat, 
every day from September 1 to December 15. For the five years 
we were there, the Duchesse de Brabant rose I set under the bay 
window was never one week without buds or blossoms. The 
tiny Réve d’Or at the end of the porch had grown nearly to the 
ridgepole. It was twenty feet high and twenty-five feet in 
spread. It was hardly ever without bloom, and in April was a 
creaming cascade of two and three thousand roses at a time. 
Those bushes cost twenty-five cents apiece, the tomato-can thrown 
in; an occasional watering and encouragement. I could afford 
that. But Ido not know of any one who could afford that kind 
of a bush out-doors in New York. It means something, when 
the cottage may have what the palace elsewhere cannot. And 
even the man of money may like roses because they are roses, 
and not merely because they cost him $10 per dozen, cut. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, one reason why California will always 
be rather Frontier is that it is the very home of Home. People 
do come and live in flats—unconscious homceopathists, doubt- 
less—but men and women on the average are going to make, 
and are already making, better homes and freer homes where 
homes can be made freer and better. In California it is a ques- 
tion not of wealth, but of taste and love. If one can build only 
a $50 shack, one can engage the great decorator. I have seen 
such a cabin buried under a single rosebush, whose crop at a 
given time would be worth in New York, at the retail figures I 
have sometimes paid there, $100,000. To be specific I have paid 
$1 a bud there and here have seen 100,000 roses on one bush. 
Perhaps roses are not worth anything unless you can sell them. 
And then again perhaps they are. 

Another essential factor in the case is security. California 
soil will be more upturned than Massachusetts or Ohio soil, 
not only because it is less a hardship, but because it is less a 
“gamble.” Cultivation has here a certainty never before known 
by wholesale to civilized peoples. Farming was the first sane 
industry of mankind, and will be the last. But too generally it 
has been only a little less fortuitous than other games of 
chance. ‘The farmer has ploughed and planted and waited on 
the sky. If the right weather came, he harvested. If it did 
not come—the weather was to blame. Out here we also trust 
in God—but keep our alfalfa wet. 

Until now, the only peoples wise enough to make their own 
crop-weather have been such relatively simple folk as the 
Egyptians, the Incas and Yuncas of Peru, the Nahuatl of 
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A CALIFORNIA TAN Oak. (85 feet high.) Phot Vr C. Fil 


Mexico, the Pueblos of New Mexico, and so on. Some of their 
conquerors—still in the patriarchal succession—have learned 
from them. But California is about the first land (except the 
Mormons anda small colony in Greeley, Colorado) in which 
highly civilized man has taken the lesson to heart. Naturally, 
when civilized man knows enough to learn from the aborigine, 
he can improve upon him; and he has done so here, in scale 
and in conservation, but not in principle. If anything can 
stun the philosophic Westerner, it is to revisit the old New Eng- 
land home, and see his kind leaning on luck. The Yankee has 
devised vertiginous machines to reap, bind and thresh his crop 
-if he shall chance to get acrop. Meanwhile, the brown In- 
dian farmer of the Southwest for a thousand years, or two 
thousand, has cut his crop by hand and threshed it by foot 
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but has taken pains to have a crop. More water runs in the 
watercourses of microscopic Massachusetts than in all the vast 
Southwest; but I do net know of an irrigating-ditch in New 
England, and I have known drouths there. 
** Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.”’ 

It is disquieting to the New England pride of brain to find in 
the deserts of New Mexico and Arizona not only the assured 
gardens of latter-day Indians, but the silt-cemented watering- 
ditches of immemorial savages, running for league after league, 
though left, by the erosion of a millennium, lofty above the 
streams that once fed them. For this is the only sweeping 
invention in all the history of farming. It bears to agriculture 
almost as vital relation as the discovery of fire bears to transit 
and some few other things; and sometime agriculture will 
doubtless find out that fact. 

The story is well compact in the motto of the National Irri- 
This is not an epi- 


, 


gation Congress— ‘science, not chance.’ 
gram only; it is a wholesale economic truth. It was reserved 
for the Frontier (so far as we are concerned) to turn the oldest, 
thickest, and most respectable occupation of man from a hazard 
to a science. 

The first farming of California was gambling, like the home 
farming of the transplanted Easterners who played at it—only 
for bigger stakes. It was long the largest farming the world 
has ever seen. One ranch cost over a million dollars just to 
fence, and employed 700 hands in the season. One ranch still 
roulette-playing within forty miles of where I sit, recently har- 
vested 600,000 sacks of barley in one crop. When the Land- 
marks Club celebrated the centennial of San Fernando Mission, 
we ate our lunch on a pile of $57,000 worth of wheat in front of 
the monastery In that same valley, “‘H H.” records* a ranch 
bought for $275,000, of which $75,000 was paid down. The year 
went dry. The puchaser offered to abandon the ranch and his 
$75,000, but was held to his bargain. The next winter was wet, 
and its wheat crop paid off the $200,000 balance. It is a matter 
of statistics, by-the-way, that four times in eleven years Cali- 
fornia has raised over a million tons of wheat. 

All this, of course, is gambling pure and simple. It depended 
on the turn of the sky, precisely as the little New England 
farm-patch did. And there is a curious point here. For more 
than three centuries the cereals have been, in the Southwest, 
lemporales—that is, crops left to lucky weather—and we have 
maintained the inventor’s discrimination. Other things we in- 
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sure as he did, but wheat and barley are still our hazard 
whether on the surviving vast ranchos or on the vacant lot har- 
rowed and seeded by some forehanded city teamster in hope that 
the winter will be of the complexion to make a crop for him 
while he works elsewhere at day wages. 

Broadly speaking, however, we are reducing all other cultiva- 
tion to a common certainty. Our orange and lemon groves, our 
orchards of peach, pear, apricot, almond, prune; our berries, 
our vegetables, our forage—as to them we regulate our 
own almanac. In this procession the characteristic farming of 
California has in a few years changed from the largest acreages 
on earth to the smallest in civilization. Some of the farms half 
the size of Rhode Island still cumber the earth, but they are 
already anachronisms. The day has risen of tiny holdings, 
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costly crops, and higher certainty of them. I need not more 
than suggest what gain that means sociologically as well as in 
money. Given 100,000 acres ; one owner, 300 drifting hirelings, 
a $20-per-acre crop ; or 10,000 owners, mostly with families, and 
$75-per-acre crops. ‘The relative value to the commonwealth is 
easily figured. The overwhelming drift now is to farms of 
twenty acres or less. As Charles Dudley Warner shrewdly saw 
and said, ten acres here, with a water right, is better than 160 
acres east of the 100th meridian. That is true. It is more re- 
munerative and more secure. But always with a reservation. 
California is no insurance against laziness and stupidity. Farm- 
ing does not do itself, nor is it done by visions. Even in the Gar- 
den of Eden the bread-fruit did not overtake Adam and invade 
him. But it is a fact that with sense and industry ten acres is 
safeguard for a family ; twenty acres an independence. 

Within my own direct knowledge, a middle-aged watchmaker 
suddenly deprived of his right arm and hearing by a railroad 
accident, fell back for livelihood upon the three city lots—a 
farm 150 feet square, with cottage and some mature apricot 
trees—given him in settlement of damages. He plowed with 
his left hand (the reins around his neck), raised small fruits 
ind poultry, and made a living for himself and family When 
California pluck and California soil get together — and a little 
vater—something comes of it! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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RAWEAH. 
How and Why the Colony Died.* 
By its President, BURNETTE G. HASKELL. 





pax) HEN John Swinton, the Friend of the Poor, 
asked Karl Marx, the Man of Earthquakes, 
on the sands of Ramsgate: ** What /s?” Marx 
responded, * Struggle.” 

Kaweah Colony failed-—but it struggled. 

Those who had believed that they would be 
burglars of Paradise, that they would reach 
upon this earth to the kingdom of heaven, 
have abandoned their purpose and are routed and disorganized, 
babbling many tongues. “And so the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth; and they 
left off to build the city.” 

The full history of this Tower of Babel may not be con- 
densed within these limits, and perhaps also the time is not yet 
ripe for a thoroughly wise and critical survey of the whole 
experiment; yet some facts, heretofore concealed, now in honor 
should be stated, and even now lessons may be drawn from this 
tale of work and idleness, noble purpose and weakly practice, 
joy, faith, sorrow and disaster—all so human and so true—that 
may enlighten or warn, as well as interest, the people of these 
United States. For this experiment was purposeful, and had it 
won it would have set its seal upon the future of this country, 
and perhaps its failure as well may count in some way as affect- 
ing the destiny of events. “‘Did we think victory great? So 
it is, but now since it cannot be helped, methinks that death 
and dismay are also great.” 

Having been identified with Kaweah from the first, I know 
its plans and purpose and why and when and where it failed. 
It was one of the hopes of my life. And seeing it now, lying 
dead before me, knowing that its own hands assisted in strang- 
ling it, knowing that the guilt of itsdeath rests upon nearly all 
of its members, myself far from being excepted, the faltering 
steel that cuts the epitaph chisels as well “* peccavi.” 

I look out of the window of my mountain cabin and the sky 
is full of winter storm. I hardly know how to begin to tell you 
the story. 





HOW THE COLONY STARTED. 

My attention was turned to the labor question in 1882. I par- 
ticipated in most of its phases until 1885, when, in company 
with a number of others who had also dipped into the study of 
political economy, we arrived at what was conceived to be a 
solution of the problem of poverty and wealth, the inequalities 
of destiny and fortune, and had found, we believed, a road to 
human happiness. 

The labor movement is profoundly impressed with the spirit 
of the age. Whether it knows it or not, the bugle of evolution 

*Few Americans know anything accurate of Kaweah — the most remarkable Utopia ever 
founded on the Pacific Coast. This authoritative statement, by one who had the best 
chance to know, the president of the colony, is a genuine contribution to Western history 


The gist of it was printed in the San Francisco Examiner, November 29, 1891, and has been 
long out of print. It has been revised by the author for this magazine.—Ep. 
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has given the guide to every file of its 
broadening and marching flank that is 
sweeping around the corner of the future 
on to the broad plains of coming dem- 
ocracy; and we, its dreamers, were but 
a skirmish line of the main body. 
Though swept away, there are divisions 
and divisions behind. If we fell from 
the ambush perhaps this salutation that 
we make to death may warn the next 
thin line of the rifle pits that bar this 
way and teach them another road to the 
open fields. We were not fit to survive, 
and we died. But there is no bribe 
money in our pockets; and beaten and 
ragged as we are, we are not ashamed. 

We were of the opinion—as are two 
millions of American farmers and me- 
chanics today—that the abolition of 
poverty, if accomplished, meantthe hap- |f*% 
piness of the people. When answered F 
that “‘human nature” itself was the === 
gate that shut out heaven, we retorted, oe a sro cdg 
in our pride, that this selfish nature was 
but the product of conditions, and that when these were altered 
human disposition would change. We believed our species 
sufficiently civilized to change environment at once, re-adapt our- 
selves without delay to new forces and conquer the subtle spell 
of heredity in one generation. 

But how were we going to abolish poverty ? We were but a 
score or so, poorly equipped with money, but having clear-cut 
convictions that will bear the closest theoretical attack. 

We knew that wealth was produced by the application of 
human labor to the raw material provided by nature. We had 
the labor; we must get the land; this to abolish the landlord 
tax on tools and soil. But we must, in inaugurating produc- 
tion, choose some product which from its natural scarcity would 
command a market; we must find a locality where this market 
was at our doors, otherwise our surplus labor would fall into the 
purse of the transportation lords; we must provide our own 
medium of exchange, so as to avoid the interest tax. We must 
work codperatively to escape profit and to enforce the necessity 
and beauty of human brotherhood. Thus founded, our State, 
however small at first, would grow in strength and loveliness 
until all men should heed, and the whole world should follow 
our guidons in one resistless advance. 

This was the purpose for which Kaweah was founded, and 
upon which it was carried out. It never was a private money- 
making scheme nor a mere project for creating individual homes, 
but always had this quasi public character. It was for propa- 
ganda, and not for pelf, that it existed. I know that there are 
tales afloat of “* fortunes gulled from the credulous public,” and 
so forth, but these are idle and silly lies. Offcers and members 
alike of Kaweah are suffering today for the bare necessities of 
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B NETTE G. HASKELL, d / ff 


President of the Colony 


life. The final balance-sheet of the Treasurer tells what money 
was received and where it went. 

During the whole period of our work, arrests, quarrel and joy 
the Trustees in charge were Taylor, Martin, Christie and my- 
self. Hubbard, Redstone and especially Corbett assisted. I 
think now that all of these managers did their duty. I do know 
that they were picturesque at least. 

The photographs of Christie and Taylor have never been 
taken and cannot be published. Those of Martin and myself 
are given. But it would be interesting to have them all. 

For it was Christie, the Treasurer, who kept so faithfully and’ 
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clearly the intricate accounts of labor done, supplies furnished 
and time checks issued, that Judge Ross commended him; and 
it was Taylor who built that marvelous road cut through 
marble for miles and hung on crowbars sunk in granite around 
depths that threatened death on dangerous curves. 

Martin was Secretary ; he had upon his honest conscience the 
grave responsibility of keeping the camp supplied ; there were 
workers and women and children who were hungry. How he 
did it Ido not know. It has always been to me a question of 
profound admiration and astonishment. 

Of course, I rustled for money also. I ran the law business, 
the Colony paper, the schools, and did what else I could, even 
going into the blacksmith shop and helping brave Dudley out. 

I think we were rather a phenomenal gang—we Trustees; and 
I think we were competent to a certain extent. We were con- 
tinually re-elected and never “‘removed” at a general meeting 
of our fellow cranks. But Fate was against us. 

Hon. Erskine M. Ross, of the United States District Court, in 
the last case against the colonists (where the Trustees were 
charged with obtaining money through the mails for their own 
profit) instructed the jury to acquit upon the grounds that the 
accounts of the colony showed a most marvelous economy, a 
perfectly honest administration and a devotion and self-sacrifice 
unexampled in business affairs. For five years three hundred 
men, women and children were supported on an average of five 
dollars a month each. And this included clothes, tools, powder, 
books, music, schools, printing press, art and music lessons and 
physical training. The Trustees received thirty cents an hour; 
so did the sawyer at the mill. “‘ Where was the chance for 
theft?” as Judge Ross asked. Yet that idiot’s lie is still aliye 
today. Only a year ago I read a pamphlet by one Smith in 
which he charged Charles A. Dana with having stolen fifty 
dollars from the funds of Brook Farm! Summarizing finances 
let me say this: from all sources the colony received in cash and 
material $60,000. For this sum for five years it supported three 
hundred people and built a road to the giant forest that the 
government engineers say now could not be built under the 
competitive system for less than three hundred thousand. There 
was not an opportunity for robbery. But there was no possible 
inclination. Why, we had with us men like Whittier, Thoreau 
and Dana; we had Swinton, Grénlund, Buchanan, Owen, Vroo- 
man, Debs—men who lock their lips too close to tell a lie—who 
wash their hands too white to touch a bribe. 

The fates seemed to smile upon the enterprise at first. <A lo- 
cation was found. On the Sierra slopes of the western borders 
of Tulare county, beneath the shadow of Mount Whitney, grew a 
vast body of timber, some of it of giant growth, but the largest 
portion of merchantable pine, fir, and redwood. It had 
been offered to the people by the United States for years, but 
remained unentered. The lumber monopolists of that section 
had surveyed and pronounced it “inaccessible,” it being nearly 
two miles high, crowning an abrupt range to which it was be- 
lieved impossible to build a road. But the great San Joaquin 
valley needed this timber and would be its natural market. Its 
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J. J. Martin, Secretary of the Colony Photo by Blatr, Victor 


treeless plains were being made into orchard homes and lumber 
was requisite as much as water for the soil. A vast population, 
ever growing, would during this generation occupy these plains 
and look to these forests for their natural wood supply. It could 
be teamed to the valley if but a road could be built. This forest 
lies at the headwaters of the north fork of the Kaweah river. 
Our people heard of it; some of them visited and surveyed and 
reported the facts; their eyes sharpened by faith had seen a way 
to build the road. The matter was discussed and at last de- 
cided. That road should be built to the forest if human labor 
could doit. We located the land—land which, remember, had 
been declared worthless and inaccessible—and filed our claims 
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properly at the land office. Forty-three people went down from 
San Francisco to Visalia on the same day and made entries. 

We purposed, after building our road, to produce lumber our- 
selves and to sell it to the farmers in the valley at cost. But 
having our own banking system, the time check, for which alone 
we intended to sell, we calculated that the very fact of our notes 
having a greater purchasing power for this staple article, lum- 
ber, would give them a premium over coin throughout the whole 
valley. The farmer having been taught thus their value, would 
receive them thereafter for his labor and food, and through their 
use we planned that the people themselves should build a canal 
through the center of the valley along the San Joaquin to tide- 
water, owned by the ones who built it. This successfully ac- 
complished, we hoped that the people would have learned from 
experience the way out from the exactions of monopoly, and that 
step would follow step until we should have established justice 
and abolished alike the tramp and the millionaire. 

This was our plan. And while accomplishing it we meant to 
create amid the hills an ideal commonwealth, the Fraternal Re- 
public, of which the world will always dream. 

Visalia is a curious town, but probably not more so than any 
other country place. ‘The advent of so many people filing upon 
*“ worthless” land aroused suspicion at once. ‘The story went 
abroad that the Southern Pacific was behind the move. A pro- 
test naturally went to Washington. The entries were suspended 
on mere suspicion and kept so for five years. But relying upon 
the faith of the Government so often pledged to protect the ac- 
tual settler, the little band went to work to make their road. 
They issued a pamphlet explaining their views, asking recruits 
and money. From first to last about five hundred others joined 
them, some from almost every State in the Union, and many 
from countries of Europe. This list of membership itself is a 
curious study. Itis the United States in microcosm ; among the 
members are old and young, rich and poor, wise and foolish, 
educated and ignorant, worker and professional man, united only 
by the common interest in Kaweah. There were temperance 
men and their opposites, churchmen and agnostics, free-thinkers, 
Darwinists, and spiritualists, bad poets and good, musicians, 
artists, prophets, and priests. There were dress-reform cranks 
and phonetic spelling fanatics, word purists and vegetarians. 
It was a mad, mad world, and being so small its madness was 
the more visible ; but in its delirium it did some noble work, and 
perhaps—perhaps it was not quite a failure after all. 

Thus much generally of the people. Let me now speak of the 
location. 

The cation of the North Fork is more than an ordinarily 
beautiful place. The climate is agreeable, the soil productive, 
the scenery exquisitely lovely. To follow the road up to the 
Pines is to take a journey connected with which there is singu- 
larcharm. Arriving at the summit of the pine ridge, one crosses 
into the forest a “saddle” not wider than fifty yards, on each 
side of which is a sheer descent of thousands of feet; one slope 
is that of East Branch cafion, the other that of the Marble 
Fork, where its fourteen falls tumble in weird beauty to unmeas- 
ured chasms below. 
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From here to the west one can look over the tops of mountains 
far out into the San Joaquin Valley; yes, on a clear day you 
can see the surf at Santa Cruz, white as a bosom unloosened 
from its bodice; to the east the glacial peaks of Tyndall and 
Whitney pierce the skies. You are above the clouds and can 
view the storms raging beneath you. 

By a detour north of some miles over a rough and difficult 
trail one can cross the Marble Fork and center upon the plateau 
whence rise the monster stems of the giant forest. This 
grove is of primeval grandeur ; trees in diameter from eighteen 
to thirty-five feet, and in height from two to three hundred, and 
so many of them that the sense of their size is lost in their 


lumber. Throughout the forest one remarks a solemn silence, 
not almost but absolutely deathly in its quiet. It is a vast soli- 
tude without a sign of bird or animal life. Magnificent glades 
ered with rich grass, the sites of ancient lakes, are inter- 
spersed here and there, and in the center of each a bursting 
spring, from which wanders, like the Meander, a babbling 





Above and beyond the forest and the timber line are the forty 
Sierra lakes, unsounded and of amethyst hue, so deep are they, 
the sources of the rivers that drain their waters to the fertile 
Italian valley below. 

Mountains of marble, quarries of lime, and mines of many 
metals were among the resources of the locality. They waited 
only for the hand of well directed labor to make them sources 


of progress, wealth and civilization. 
But it was impossible to utilize this wealth without first 
1e road. This stupendous work, for such it was, was 
t r 8, 1886, by Captain Antony W. Larsen, Horace 
T. Taylor, John Zobrist, Thomas Markusen, Martin Schneider, 
harles F. Keller, Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Keller cooking for 
the camp. It was finished, entering the pines in June, 1890, 
nearly four years later. It is eighteen miles long, winding 
around hill] and through cafion to attain the elevation, 8,000 feet, 
on a steady, noble grade of eight feet to the hundred, although 
on an air line the distance to be gained does not exceed three 
miles. An average of twenty men worked at the task continu- 
ously until done, and without proper tools, powder or other ap- 
pliances. At no time was there a dollar ahead in the treasury 
of the company, and it was literally a struggle from hand to 
mouth. The task was engineered mainly by H. T. Taylor, 
whose jovia] nature, persistent drive, unbounded faith, and 
practical knowledge alone made the task possible of accomplish- 
ment. ‘To have built this road by contract would have cost not 
less than $8,000 per mile, or, say, $150,000 at the least. The 
colony collected from al] sources less than $50,000 cash, and 

owes its members for this labor about $250,000 in time checks. 
The great majority of the colonists, I am fully persuaded, 
joined Kaweah to escape the grind and worry of the outside 
world, to secure socia] advantages and harmonious surroundings, 
and to realize the idea] of a fraternal and happy life. That 
they failed to have these things is not their fault. The capital- 
ist press used their banal reporter’s English to stab us to death ; 
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the lumber monopoly of the San Joaquin went to Congress 
behind our back and made a “ Park” of the Forest we had saved 
from flame. The machinery of the law was used to take us 
three hundred miles to meet charges in court without one sing] 
jot of evidence, while gigantic lumber thieves were looting t 
forests of Humboldt and the authorities winked theireye. We 
were poor. We were ignorant. We were jeered at. But no 
man dare say but we were honest. 

At the time of the breaking up of the colony the population 
was about 150. It had been as high as 300. and altogether 
probably 400 of the members have at various times visited or 
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resided upon the grounds. They must, therefore, constitute a 
fair average of the whole membership, and it will not be unjust 


to judge of all from their conduct and experienc: 

Until December, 1890, all of the houses were tents. The tent 
town of Advance was the home of the families from April 
1887, until December, 1889; the town of Kaweah, then estab- 
lished six miles farther down the cation, was built of rough 
lumber and tenting combined. Some of the dwellings were 
mere hovels and some were furnished and decorated with con- 
siderable taste. William Christie, the treasurer, lived with his 
family in a tent that was open, top and sides, to wind and 
weather; many of the unmarried workers slept for months in 
the hay piled in an open barn. 

Various attempts were made to organi 
chestra, but the membership changed so often that nothing 
manent resulted. 

A Sunday school and church existed for a while, but finally 
died. 

Literary and scientific classes were started but petered out 
from lack of interest. 

A ** Home Circle” that met every Saturday night was often 
interesting, but finally ceased when the men folks went up to 
Atwell’s to work. 

A series of ** Mothers’ meetings” broke up through bicker- 
ings and want of something definite to do. 

Dances were occasionally had, though they met with strenu- 
ous opposition from a few who believed dancing a sin 

Instead of the fraternal, friendly feeling hoped tor, one found 
Kaweah divided into factions, and fractions of factions. Dis- 
cussions about what Brown had to eat, and how Smith was pre- 
tending to be sick to escape work were met with, instead of an 
interest in literature and art. Miss Doe had been seen walking 
with Richard Roe and Mrs. Poe quarreled with her husband 
Master Brown had been ignored at the children’s party and had 
no chance to speak his piece, and Miss Mary's poem had been 
rejected by the editor of the colony paper out of the merest 
jealousy. 

It was a huge family, and everybody seemed to have the busi- 
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ness of everybody else nearest his heart Whenever the mat 
arrived all crowded around the Postmaster tosee who had letters 
from whom and to wonder what they contained. People who 
had extra supplies bought with their private means brought 
them in closed boxes marked “ furniture,” and consumed them 
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in secret for fear of adverse comment. As one said: ** Why, 
here they snuff the smoke that comes from my chimney to see 
what I had for dinner.” And yet really until the last six 
months there was no real lack of plain and wholesome food, and 
there was never any real suffering for the necessities of life. 

The tendency to gossip appears to be inherent in human na- 
ture, and otherwise good people seem to take a delight in finding 
flaws in their neighbors. One really estimable lady wrote to 
the press that drunkenness prevailed at Kaweah, and when re- 
proached with the misstatement, which arose from the drinking 
at a farmhouse of a glass of poor mountain wine, declared in 
defense that a “‘single drop intoxicates as much as a barrel.” 
Scores of instances like this could be cited. Mr. Martin, the 
Secretary, was accused over and over again, secretly, behind his 
back, with having *‘ made thousands and thousands of dollars 
out of commissions on the purchase of supplies.” As a matter 
of fact the Visalia merchants always gave us, on time, to help 
us out, cash discounts, and these were always taken in extra 
supplies. But though this lie was exposed over and over again, 
it was continually the subject of repetition and comment. In 
this and a hundred similar things gossip and tittle tattle were 
almost unbearable. It was kick, kick, kick, until one longed 
again for the large city, where one’s next door neighbor is 
unknown. 

These little pin-pricks were of the things that killed the noble 
purpose and enthusiasm of the enterprise and slowly drained its 
life away. 

Another hope of the colonists was that of educational facili- 
ties. And the opportunity existed for having the best. But re- 
moved from the restraints of the competitive world, parents and 
children alike were unable to distinguish between liberty and 
license. ‘The schools established—common school, kindergarten, 
music classes, and art school—were colony enterprises, and would 
have succeeded had not every person had to have a finger in the 
pie. The teachers found it impossible to enforce discipline when 
a child, who deemed himself aggrieved, wouid in the class openly 
threaten that he would go home and get his father to call a meet- 
ing and remove the instructor. ‘The boys and girls alike called 
the teachers by their first names, and came to school or not just 
as they pleased. Complaints made to the parents were of no 
avail whatever, corporeal punishment of children being a “‘relic 
of barbarism.” One teacher was found objectionable because 
she would not permit religious songs to be sung in school, and 
two or three others were requested to resign for other frivolous 
reasons. Whenever anybody had a grievance they had only to 
‘call a meeting” and the offensive pedagogue had to quit his 
desk and go back to the pick and shovel. The natural jealousy 
and envy of the man ° who held down the soft job” came at once 
into play and the means were right at hand to carry out the lev- 
eling process. 

I have no words except of praise for the women of Kaweah ; 
the men did most of the gossiping, kicking, and loafing; the 
women were uniformly kind, cheerful, hard-working, and pa- 
tient. They cooked, washed, baked, sewed, canned fruit, and 
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on one notable occasion, when the mill camp was deserted by the 
men who went below “to attend a meeting,” they fought a 
forest fire for twenty hours and by their heroic work, attested by 
burned and bleeding hands and faces, saved that glorious plateau 
for posterity. 

An accomplished landscape artist worked for months at the 
washtub, a graduate of three conservatories of music did the 
cooking for days when there was a strike in the restaurant. 
Every year others picked and canned hundreds of pounds of fruit 
for the winter on shares from adjacent ranches. Others packed 
shingles, kept vegetable gardens, raised chickens, and set type 
in the printing office. I have seen a woman getting in firewood 
with an ax and bucksaw in plain sight of thirteen men gathered 
for six solid hours around a stump excitedly discussing a rule of 
order improperly construed at the last meeting. 


NOT ALL MISERY AND MEANNESS, 


But all has not been miserable and mean at Kaweah. There 
were warm and noble friendships, sweet romances, times of 
firm faith and courageous daring, laughter, pleasure, and weeks 
of perfect lovely peace. To see the crowds afield, with fingers 
stained with wild grapes and arms full of fragrant flowers; to 
hear the merry shouts of the bathers in the warm summer water 
of the river; to gather in the open air on moonlit nights and 
listen to the orchestra playing old, sweet tunes; to watch the 
fall of some toppling pine beneath the flashing axes of our 
woodmen—these were joys to all of us. And did we not cheer 
when brave Christie rode into the foaming waters, rapidly risen, 
that had cut us off from the world, on his desperate ride to Vi- 
salia for aid? And were we not all proud that he was one of us 
when we read of Regnier’s heroism on the Eureka bar? An- 
tony Larsen, who struck the first pick on the road, young, brave 
giant, stricken with consumption, came back here to die and is 
buried beneath the pines; and the hands that laid him in his 
grave were reverent and loving ones. There was, despite our 
meannesses, a charm as of heaven around this place, and those 
who went out still longed to come back and see the old scenes 
once again. 

It is right to say also that our faults have been petty and 
venial ; among all here there has been no crime, no immorality, 
no corruption. 

But it was in the conduct of its political and business life that 
Kaweah was more notably a failure. 

In the former its purpose was in terms to put in practice the 
idea of social democracy, to found a collective State ruled by no 
class, but by the people. Officers were elected by the majority 
and held office until removed by the power that elected them. 
Meanwhile they were to be obeyed implicitly. This was the 
theory, but it never was nor could be put in practice, and for 
this reason, that no power existed to compe/ obedience. Every 
member legally was an equal partner, and while theoretically he 
was bound to obey his selected chief, practically he only did so 
when he pleased. His officer had no power to compel obedience, 
and no remedy against insubordination except his own resigna- 
tion. 
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Every man who came here, with but few exceptions, came 
under the belief that his particular talents and abilities had not 
been properly recognized in the outside world ; that a capitalist 
cabal or conspiracy there existed against him, and that here in 
Kaweah his merits would be instantly noted, and that he would 
at once assume his natural position as a leader of affairs. 
And if such recognition were not quickly made he assumed that 
the ‘corrupt influence of capitalism” had pursued him here, 
and that he was still a “‘victim.”” Then he went to the General 
Meeting for redress, and generally got it, with power to act, 
until he, in turn, was pulled down through the same process by 
another. This General Meeting, which assembled monthly, as- 
sumed like the Athenian popular assemblies, to deal with deta//s, 
and it made confusion worse confounded. Members drew pay 
while attending it, and at one time it lasted four days at a 
stretch. Generally what one month’s meeting ordered the next 
would rescind. Under its domination we suffered from all the 
evils of popular assemblages such as we read of in the books. 
We had not believed what we read; now we knew they did not 
tell the half of it. 


TOO MANY © AVERAGE” MEN. 


In the outside world all of us had been mere citizens not 
charged with the management of affairs ; here we were the State 
and running the machine ourselves. The conditions were en- 
tirely novel. To have managed them successfully we should 
have had a good supply of Cwsars, Cromwells, and Jeffersons ; 
instead, we had the average man. The result was absolute 
anarchy tempered by occasional streaks of despotism. Of all the 
leaders, H. T. Taylor was the only one whose gifts fitted him at 
all to cope with the situation, and so long as he directed the 
material work it went on in a fairly successful way. When, 
after the road was finished, he tired of the bickering and re- 
signed as General Superintendent, absolutely unable to bear 
the burden longer, the ship was rudderless and went adrift. 

I remember that when objectors used to urge that at Kaweah 
there would be laziness, we used to answer that such was impos- 
sible because every man was an equal partner working for him- 
self; and of course partners would not “soldier” upon each 
other. But they did. Not all of them by any manner of means. 
But there were enough lazy men to aggravate and discourage 
the good ones ; and many of them used to loaf with their mouths 
full of phrases about “living upon the spiritual plane and lov- 
ing your brother.” 

A ditch was surveyed and built, and then the water would not 
run in it; a planing mill foundation was dug out of solid granite 
where power could not be got to the machines ; trees and vines 
were planted out and left without water and died; and any 
amount of other useless and foolish work was done, every bit of 
it the result of a varied, vacillating, and truly democratic system 
of direction. Three different bookkeepers had three different 
systems of entry of their own, and as one succeeded the other in 
power the books under their control would give points to the 
wisest advocate of “the old corrupt capitalist system of double- 
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entry.” ‘There was a time, too, when even the women were af- 
fected; they cut off their skirts, made leggings of them, and 
called it “‘dress reform.” But the men laughed this fad down, 
from jealousy, and thereafter secured the monopoly of original 
** progressive ” ideas to themselves. 

In June, 1890, a small mill was put at the end of the road, and 
the cutting of lumber for actual business necessities began. <A 
total of about 20,000 feet (at $10 per thousand) was cut during 
a three months’ run with a mill whose capacity was 3,000 feet a 
day ; the actual cut averaged 193 feet per day ; less than a tenth 
of what ought to be done, and this mill was not run short- 
handed. It is true that most of the time it did not run; that the 
loggers were inexpert; that the mill was small and old; that 
picnics had to be organized ; that the men had to come down for 

* general meeting”; that this foreman was bad and that fore- 
man was worse; that the timber was small; that the oxen were 
lame, and a hundred other reasons; but the fact remains that 
results were not attained as they are in the competitive world. 


‘ 


THE BEGINNING OF THE EN 


At this juncture the United States Government unwisely, un- 
justly, and meanly stepped in, reserved the locality for a park, 
and arrested the Trustees for cutting timber on alleged govern- 
ment land. The agents of Uncle Sam could not see the monster 
lumber thieves in every other cation of the Sierras, but they 
could see us who in good faith were trying to do honest work 
upon what we believed to be ours in equity, and is today ours in 
law. 

A long and expensive trial, ending in conviction on a technical 
point and continuing until May, 1891, was the result. The 
Trustees were sentenced to fine or imprisonment and appealed, 
which appeal was dismissed in 1900 and the Trustees then 
** pardoned” by President McKinley. 

Thereafter at Atwell’s Mill the colony leased some timber 
land and began a struggle for mere existence. 

Although this mill was on patented land the Government 
tried also to interfere here, and once closed down the mill with 
troops. This was a persecution that they were finally forced 
to reconsider, and the cavalry was withdrawn. But we were 
now starving. We had lost our nerve and our grit. 

The last of June, 1891, noting the same vacillation and want 
of method and results as had occurred before obtaining the 
Atwell lease, the Trustees issued to the resident members an 
imploring circular, urging the workers to more active and per- 
sistent effort at the mill, and begging the non-workers to keep 
from picnics and other action that impeded the work. But this 
appeal had no permanent effect except to arouse antagonism. 
Work still continued in the same desultory fashion until the last 
of July, when Taylor was sent up to the mill. While there he dis- 
covered by a survey that the force had, with the willful careless- 
ness of children, cut over their line on to Government land, thus 
again exposing the Trustees to arrest and prison, and more than 
this that they had concealed from the Trustees the fact of hav- 
ing done so. This was more than they could bear, and all of 
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them, except Mr. Martin, at once resigned. At the November 
meeting a report of the season’s work at Atwell’s—five months 
—showed that instead of cutting 2,500,000 feet, as a private 
enterprise with driven men would easily have done, Kaweah 
had cut only one-tenth of that; instead of its being produced 
for $10 a thousand or less, it had cost from $18 to $20, and it 
was sold for $10! Comment is superfluous, and whatever excuses 
may be made, the business failure is flat. 


THE COLONY DISSOLVED. 


In October, 1891, upon the recommendation of the new Treas- 
urer, A. M. White, in his final report, the facts were notified to 
the world and proceedings taken to dissolve the colony. 

The enterprise is a dreary failure, and so must we conclude 
from its history will be any other similar attempt at present at 
productive coéperation. Distributive codperation has over and 
over again proved a success, but productive never yet, and I 
think that this history shows the reason why. Under the com- 
petitive system men produce because they must work to the 
highest pitch or starve, and they are under competent leader- 
ship. Under the coéperative there is no such prodding incentive 
to toil, no probability of such leadership, and men are not yet 
civilized enough to do right for right’s sake alone and to 
labor for the love of production itself. 

A few more than half of the resident members at the Novem- 
ber meeting, 1891, abolished the time checks, took possession of 
the machinery and land of the colony, repudiated the credits of 
the old workers, and decided to continue the struggle as a small 
enterprise under the absolute power of one man. It is needless 
to say now (1902) that this attempt was as well a failure. They 
hoped to make a living here as small farmers thus coéperating. 
Whether this plan would have succeeded cuts no figure whatever 
with this history. We can leave them quarreling over the 
little property left, as we leave coyotes quarreling over a carcass. 

One duty only remains to those whose hearts were with 
Kaweah as a coéperative experiment; it is to let the truth be 
known. 

And is there no remedy, then, for the evils that oppress the 
poor? And is there no surety that the day is coming when 
justice and right shall reign on earth ? I do not know; but I 
believe, and I hope, and I trust. 


Kaweah, November, 1891. 
Sau Francisco, August, 1902. 
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THE TRUSCOTT LUCK. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER V. 





HE little meadow where I was to meet Mac 
to learn the details of his treasure hunting, 
was a sort of bay or inlet, in the lava wall, 
that in wet seasons ranatiny spring. It was 
thickly spread with clumps of mimulus and 
painted-cup, thrust up from among the frag- 
ments of black rock. 

It was nearly ten of the next morning before 

I could slip away to find Mac there, sitting 
smoking as his custom was, so still that the striped lizards 
panted undisturbed on the rocks beside him. 

He asked me where Beatty was, and when | had told him that 
he had gone down the road a piece with a passing prospector, 
without further words Mac drew out a shabby wallet from 
which he extracted the precious map. It seemed to be a frag- 
ment of a chamois chest protector, such as men working iu 
windy shafts will often wear, with markings upon it in purple 
ink. 

At the first sight I was quite vexed to find that I could make 
neither head nor tail of it, but Macnamar spread it out on the 
rock and began to make interpretation. 

*’ Now you’ve got to suppose the fellow made this for nobody 
but himself to see, 
and that’s why there 
is so little of it,” he 
said. ‘°‘This here,” 
with his finger on a 
point marked “ ‘hot 
springs,’ is the bath- 











house easy enough, 
and ‘red hill south’ 
is plain; there’s a 
plenty of red hills 
south though, and no 
telling which one. 
What * west gap’ may 
mean I don’t exactly 
know, and ‘choc hill’ 
bothered me a good 
deal at first. But if 
you was to say the 
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fellow that wrote it wasn’t a first-class speller it might be 
taken for cha/k hill. ‘Sand bank under’ is plain enough, but 
the pictures clean get me. 

*’ As far as I can make it out, it reads this way—the gold, or 
whatever it is, is in a sand bank under a chalk hill, or what 
looks like one, south of the hot springs and east of a red hill. 
Sounds reasonable, don’t it.” 

I nodded. 

** But now,” he went on, “‘here’s a difficulty. There’s white 
formations in these hills, one by the Minmetta, and around by 
the Defiance, and up Darwin way ; but I'll be blamed if I can 
find any around the hot springs. And these pictures I can’t 
make out any way I figure it. Now this,” putting his finger 
on a small circle with a dependent wiggle, “‘“might be a spring 
and a stream, but this other beats me.” 

*’ Sunflower,” I suggested, prompted to the thought by the 
sight of a tall weed nodding from a cleft of the biack rock. 

** Looks like it” assented Mac, ** but nobody but a fool would 
mark a cache with a sunflower.” 

I lay still on the rock staring at the unintelligible figures 
while Macnamar outlined the search he had made, swinging a 
wide circle south and east of the hot springs to locate the chalk 
hill. 

‘“Seems as if I’m a plumb fool, to be wasting time like 
that,” he said, “‘and when I try to talk to anybody about it, 
that’s what I’m sure I am; but when I get off to myself thinking 
about it it seems good enough. I reckon,” he said with a sigh, 
‘it’s kind of spelled me.” 

A pebble plumped down on the rock beside us, and we looked 
up at the same instant to see Beatty standing on the lava wall 
some fifteen feet above us, calling out quite cheerfully to know 
if there was any way of getting down without breaking his 
neck. I should not have greatly cared, if he had, so vexed was 
I, but I pointed out a way, Mac and I questioning each other 
with our eyes as to how much he had overheard. From that 
time on, whenever he was about the house, Beatty would be 
forever strolling about in our neighborhood, chatty and cheerful, 
and very much at ease. He had bought him a saddle horse and 
a pack mule, and would be off for two or three days prospect- 
ing, Macnamar and I looking jealously to see him come home 
with the treasure we called ours. How I fretted at the delays 
that kept me putting up hay and dredging the spring while 
Seatty rode away into the gold-haunted hills! When he came 
back from these trips, Beatty would show us bits of ore, and 
talk very pleasantly about mineral formations in those parts, 
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and sometimes it would come into my head in a confused sort 
of way that he was really trying to draw Mac out, to learn 
what parts of the hills he frequented most. 

Once when he had shown us some very good copper float, of 
which at that time there was a good deal of talk in the Coso 
Hills, he said in the easy way he had, * Better go in with me 
on this, Mac. We used to be partners all right enough.” 

‘And no fault of mine,” said Mac, with his pipe between his 
teeth, “that we aint partners now.” 

Beatty laughed, *‘ Well I did take French leave, that’s a fact. 
Seeing the old chap die, and him raving up to the last, kind of 
rattled me, I guess. That and hearing him go on so about his 
gold. But I was well paid out for it, wasting the little I had, 
and three months good time, finding out there was nothing in 
it. You ought to thank me for saving you that much, Mac. 
The old codger must have been crazier than we thought.” 

There was a little pause in the conversation after that. 
Macnamar’s pipe glowed strongly in the dark, bats whipped by, 
and a moth blundered among the primroses by the spring. 

“And did nothing ever happen,” Beatty began again, “to 
give you any idea who he was, or if there was anything in that 
story?” 

*’ We buried him the next day,” said Mac, slowly; “after that 
what could happen?” 

It was a month more, and I poring over the map at all hours, 
before Macnamar and I could get away to the hills. I was wild 
to go, and had no forewarning of the weary while it would be 
before we came to the end of our seeking, and the tangle to be 
untied by it. 

Beatty was gone to have his mule shod, and a woman from 
Posada came to stay with my mother. We went straight to the 
hot springs, and up over the canon wall, due south from the 
bath-house. There we sighted the red hill that Macnamar had 
proved by his pocket compass lay nearest south. It seemed 
perhaps a mile as the crow flies, but what with going down into 
cafions, up over ridges, and around lava flows, we found when 
we came to the foot of it that we had had enough of it for one 
day. A red hill is no safe landmark in the Coso Hills. All that 
region is full of shouldering cones of old volcanoes, long pent 
and silent, hoary with ashes, or mantled with black rock ; and 
most of them red, as red as the red heifer that cropped the 
grass in my mother’s meadow. But in all that country that we 
explored for the next three days, we found no trace of anything 
that might be mistaken for a chalk formation. We got no 
good of that trip, and I may say of many subsequent trips, 
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except the pleasure of the outing, but something occurred on 
the third trip out which seemed to give our treasure hunts the 
greater zest. 

We made our first camp always at the red hill, working around 
it in a wide circle to get the lay of the ground. We were out 
half a day from it, and had gone but a little way after our noon 
halt for lunch when Macnamar discovered that he had lost a 
strap, and I, always glad to be doing, offered to go back for it, 
thinking to save time by taking a short cuton foot. I scrambled 
over the ridge, slid down a rain-polished gully, and turning 
sharply into the trail stumbled under the nose of Beatty’s horse. 
He was following our tracks with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, and had not been aware of me. 

Between my own confusion and his I am not sure what words 
passed between us, but when I had gotten my strap, which was 
a few rods farther on, I climbed to the top of the ridge and sat 
watching him until there was nothing for it but to turn his 
horse out of our trail and go back by another way. 

After that things began to go badly for us all at Truscott’s. 
Beatty, sure now that we had some clue to the treasure that he 
had not, continued to watch us narrowly, and to devote himself 
to my mother. 

How much he got out of her I do not know, but she was no 
true Cornish woman if she was not a match for him. There 
began to be a coolness between Mac and my mother, and though 
we could never catch him at it, we were sure Beatty was at the 
bottom of it. For one thing, she began to object to my excur- 
sions into the hills. Mother had a great horror of my taking 
to mining and the desultory life of mining camps, and as she 
could see that I was quite carried away with this idea of trea- 
sure hunting, she blamed Macnamar for encouraging it. It 
was laughable, though at the time I found it quite exasperating, 
to see how cast down Mac was on that score, and at the head- 
way Beatty seemed to make in my mother’s good graces. Poor 
old Mac, he could never have been a figure for admiration; 
thin, and stooped, pale always, even in health, with reddish, 
stiff hair, and an odd way of holding his hands that was the 
result of his sickness ; but the best heart that ever beat ! 

There was a trouble too of my own which I suffered in secret, 
without mending my temper. I had grown very fast in the 
two years past, so that though I was just turned fifteen I had 
nearly come to my full stature, but not by any means to my full 
strength. Knowing how much my long limbs belied my 
strength, I was continually afraid that something might 
happen to bring me to open shame. 
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I was often very tired, upon what seemed slight occasions, 
and suffered a secret conviction that I must be lazy—and I had 
been brought up to think laziness, if not criminal, the next 
thing to it. ‘There were times I blamed it to the land and the 
life I led there. How I wearied of the long brown hills, the 
jigging strings of burros plying between the springs and the 
mines, the monotonous creak of eighteen and twenty-mule ore 
wagons crawling in the dust, and the endless dribble of mining 
talk, of lead, and shift, and smelter. And Beatty, of all 
others, found out my weakness and probed it with as sharpa 
tongue as ever wagged in a man’s head, although there was 
nothing that you could properly lay hand on to take offense by. 

The result of all this was, as it grew near to the end of the 
rains, when the spring opened warm and fast, that I grew 
peaked, and fell away in my appetite to a degree that alarmed 
my mother. Perhaps she thought it true, what Mac had said 
to her once, that she kept me too close to the house; and per- 
haps she thought my health really affected, but at any rate she 
jumped readily to somebody’s suggestion that I should try a 
week atthe Springs. The garden was all in and doing finely 
so that we could be spared, and it was agreed that Mac and I 
should camp there, bathing, and drinking the waters, like noth- 
ing I had ever tasted for nastiness, and hunting between times. 
There were rabbits in the hills, foxes which harried our hen- 
roosts, and when the herbage was rank after the rains, deer 
that crossed over from the Sierras to feed. And though noth- 
ing was said about it, it was understood that we had leave to 
go treasure hunting as much as we liked. We had the smallest 
of canvas sleeping tents as against a late rain, and for the rest 
the red earth, the open sky, and as much camp outfit as Ma- 
tilda could carry. 

The days were full of soft mistiness, the air like new wine, 
and never a living thing to come near us but the coyotes. They 
mocked us all night from their stations in the hills, spied upon 
us by day, and when we were away broke into our camp and 
stole our bacon. 

It was near noon of a warm day when it was taken, and be- 
sides the tracks, we found spots of grease on the rocks in one or 
two places, where perhaps the thief had laid down his plunder 
to get a fresh hold. 

Mac was exceedingly vexed, for, like most miners, he had 
never a civil word for those beasts, and protested that he would 
make an end of the matter then and there by going a coyote 
hunting. And this as it turned out, led us by the strangest 
chance to the clue we had else been a weary while finding. 
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We came in the course of the afternoon to a narrow slit of a 
valley where a spring was that Mac knew. 

"I camped here once,” he said, ** prospecting in these parts. 
The kyotes drink here. There’s lairs in the rocks here about, 
I shouldn’t wonder.” 

And true enough we found a coyote lair before the day was 
out, though without Mac’s hill-trained eyes I should have 
missed it. The hill that fenced the valley on the left wasa 
clayey one, topped by a flat cleaving stratum that slid by huge 
angular fragments to its foot. All in the talus were the holes of 
squirrels, badger, burrowing owl, and at the last, one that Mac 
said was coyote. 

**At home, by the smell of it,” he said, “‘and young ones 


, 


too.’ 

So with a very good will we set to work clearing away stones 
and earth. We had gone but a little way when suddenly a large 
square-sided bitof rock came away with a rattle of small stones 
and earth, and let in the light on the strangest lair that ever a 
wild thing had. At the back of a shallow den the lair mother 
showed her teeth, with her four pups cowered along her flank 
very still and bright-eyed, and a litter of bones lying about. I 
could see the gleam of their yellow eyes and the quiver that ran 
along the mother’s sides, but before I could well make out what 
there was besides, Mac had drawn his revolver and fired it 
straight into the midst of them. 

The shot took effect on the coyote mother and she rolled in 
the death agony, kicking and struggling among her young, and 
as she writhed something started by her feet rolled out to ours, 
something round and whity-brown—a human skull! 

I was so taken aback by the suddenness and strangeness of 
it that I fell sick and trembling, and Mac in a moment’s flurry 
fired again into the den, though there was no need. The coyote 
mother was dead, and one of the pups, and after we had recov- 
ered a little we got them all out, biting and scratching so that 
we could take only one of them alive. And while we were 
doing that, Macnamar explained to me that the skull, from its 
brittle state and discoloration, had evidently been buried a long 
time. 

*“Buried and clean of flesh long before the kyotes found it,” 
he said, **Injun, too,” he said again when he had examined the 
shape of it. A little later when we were bringing out the rest of 
the skeleton, of which we found nearly the whole, mixed with 
bones of rabbits and sheep, we came upon further proof in the 
shape of Indian arrow-points of obsidian. The lair when we 
had cleared it out, seeemed to have been a sepulcher, roughly 
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built of the flat fragments, and closed over with a single slab of 
the unhewn stone. The coyotes had made an entrance near one 
corner which could not have been tightly closed, and found a 
lair ready-made, not the less acceptable because of old bones. 

It needed but alittle investigation to show us that there were 
three of these cairns, one above another, though it was not until 
next day that we found time to uncover them. ‘There were the 
bones of three men lying each on his slab of stone, and another 
slab a foot over his head, buried with all their possessions ; the 
middle one was of the most consequence, to judge by the orna- 
ments we found upon him. There were amulets of bone and 
shell, and some curiously wrought beads of stone, besides many 
arrow-points and knife-blades of obsidian. By the body in the 
middle sepulcher we found some fragments of woven stuff 
of coarse fiber, that fell into dust as we handled it, and one 
piece of pottery, very crude, but quite whole, that I have with 
me yet to the disappointment of many an antiquarian. 

I had seen something of the Indians still left in the Coso 
Hills, and thought little enough of them; yet, though I was not 
above robbing the graves of their ancestors, I would not be sat- 
isfied till we had laid back the bones and covered them up 
again in their sepulchers of stone. 

We carried our find back to camp, I conning them over in a 
very boyish satisfaction, and hearing all that Mac would say 
about them, which was little enough, for he was not a learned 
man. 

He was turning over the beads and amulets from the old 
chief’s neck, for so we had agreed to call the man in the middle 


cairn, when he uttered a sudden exclamation of surprise. Some- / \ 
thing which he held in his hand he carried to the spring and ' 
washed, and when he had dried it on his coat sleeve he held i‘ | vy 
out to me in sudden excitement. 0 
*" Look,” he said. qT P ay 
It was a thin fragment of bone, about three inches long ané | 4+~} i 


an inch wide, rounded at the top, and pierced for wearing. | . 
Traced on it by a small fine instrument was the familiar rayec | . | 
circle like a sunflower at the top of a straight stem, the irregu- 4s 
lar oval with its curved tail, and across the sawtooth pattern 
and a row of dots 

** The writing!” said Mac—and I finished for him, ** The pic- 
ture writing on the map.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE MASTER OF MYSTERY. 
By JACK LONDON. 


HERE was complaint in the village. The women 
chatted together with shrill, high-pitched 
voices. The men were glum and doubtful of 
aspect, and the very dogs wandered dubiously 
about, alarmed in vague ways by the unrest of 
the camp, and ready to take to the woods on 
the first outbreak of trouble. The air was 
filled with suspicion. No man was sure of his 
neighbor, and each was conscious that he stood 
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in like unsureness among his fellows. Even the children were 
oppressed and solemn, and little Di Ya, the cause of it all, had 
been soundly thrashed, first by Hooniah, his mother, and then 
by his father, Bawn, and was now whimpering and looking pes- 
simistically out upon the world from the shelter of the big over- 
turned carioe on the beach. 

And to make the matter worse, Scundoo, the shaman, was in 
disgrace, and his known magic could not be called upon to seek 
out the evil-doer. Forsooth, a month gone, he had promised a 
fair south wind so that the tribe might journey to the poélatch 
at Tonkin, where Taku Jim was giving away the savings of 
twenty years; and when the day came, lo, a grievous north 
wind blew, and of the first three canoes to venture forth, one 
was swamped in the big seas and two pounded to pieces on the 
rocks, and a child was drowned. He had pulled the string of 
the wrong bag, he explained—a mistake. But the people re- 
fused to listen: the offerings of meat and fish and fur ceased to 
come to his door, and he sulked within—so they thought, fast- 
ing in bitter penance; in reality, eating generously from his 
well-stored cache and meditating upon the fickieness of the mob. 

The blankets of Hooniah were missing. They were good 
blankets, of most marvellous thickness and warmth, and her 
pride in them was greatened in that they had been come by so 
cheaply. ‘Ty-Kwan, of the next village but one, was a fool to 
have so easily parted with them. But then, she did not know 
they were the blankets of the murdered Englishman, because of 
whose take-off the United States cutter nosed along the coast 
for a time, while its launches puffed and snorted among the 
secret inlets. And not knowing that Ty-Kwan had disposed of 
them in haste so that his own people might not have to render 
account to the Government, Hooniah’s pride was unshaken. 
And because the women envied her, her pride was without end 
and boundless, till it filled the village and spilled over along 
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the Alaskan shore from Dutch Harbor to St. Mary’s. Her totem 
had become justly celebrated, and her name known on the lips 
of men wherever men fished and feasted, what of the blankets 
and their marvellous thickness and warmth. It was a most 
mysterious happening, the manner of their going. 

**T but stretched them up in the sun by the sidewall of the 
house,” Hooniah declaimed for the thousandth time to her 
Thlinget sisters. ‘“‘I but stretched them up and turned my 
back ; for Di Ya, dough thief and eater of raw flour that he is, 
with head into the big iron pot, overturned ‘and stuck there, 
his legs waving like the branches of a forest tree in the wind. 
And I did but drag him out and twice knock his head against 
the door for riper understanding, and behold, the blankets were 
not !” 

“The blankets were not!” the women repeated in awed 
whispers. 

‘*A great loss,” one added. A second, ‘Never was there 
such blankets.” And a third, *‘ We be sorry, Hooniah, for thy 
loss.” Yet each woman of them was glad in her heart that the 
odious, dissension-breeding blankets were gone. 

‘‘I but stretched them up in the sun,” Hooniah began for 
the thousand and first time. 

**'Yea, yea,” Bawn spoke up, wearied. ‘But there were no 
gossips in the village from other places. Wherefore it be plain 
that some of our own tribespeople have laid unlawful hand 
upon the blankets.” 

‘**How can that be, O Bawn ?” the women chorused indig- 
nantly. © Who should there be ?” 

*“ Then has there been witchcraft ?” Bawn continued stolidly 
enough, though he stole a sly glance at their faces. 

** Witchcraft /” And at the dread word their voices hushed 
and each looked fearfully at each. 

“Ay,” Hooniah affirmed, the latent malignancy of her nature 
flashing into a moment’s exultation. ‘“‘And word has been sent 
to Klok-No-Ton, and strong paddles. Truly shall he be here 
with the afternoon tide.” 

The little groups broke up, and fear descended upon the vil- 
lage. Of all misfortune witchcraft was the most appalling. 
With the intangible and unseen things only the shamans could 
cope, and neither man, woman, nor child could know, until the 
moment of ordeal, whether devils possessed their souls or not. 
And of all shamans, Klok-No-Ton, who dwelt in the next vil- 
lage, was the most terrible. None found more evil spirits than 
he, none visited their victims with more frightful tortures. 
Even had he found, once, a devil residing within the body of a 
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three-months’ babe—a most obstinate devil which could only be 
driven out when the babe had lain for a week on thorns and 
briers. The body was thrown into the sea after that, but the 
waves tossed it back again and again as a curse upon the vil- 
lage, nor did it finally go away till two strong men were staked 
out at low tide and drowned. 

And Hooniah had sent for this Klok-No-Ton. Better had it 
been if Scundoo, their own shaman, were undisgraced. For he 
had ever a gentler way, and he had been known to drive forth 
two devils from a man who afterward begat seven healthy 
children. But Klok-No-Ton! ‘They shuddered with dire fore- 
boding at thought of him, and each one felt himself the center 
of accusing eyes and looked accusingly upon his fellows—each 
one and all, save Sime, and Sime was a scoffer whose evil end 
was destined with a certitude his successes could not shake. 

**Hoh! Hoh!” he laughed. ‘* Devils and Klok-No-Ton !— 
than whom no greater devil can be found in Thlinket Land.” 

**'Thou fool! Even now he cometh with witcheries and sor- 
ceries ; so beware thy tongue, lest evil befall thee and thy days 
be short in the land !” 

So spoke La-lah, otherwise the Cheater, and Sime laughed 
scornfully. 

**I am Sime, unused to fear, unafraid of the dark. I am a 
strong man, as my father before me, and my head is clear. Nor 
you nor I have seen with our eyes the unseen evil things—” 

** But Scundoo hath,” La-lah made answer. ‘And likewise 
Klok-No-Ton. This we know.” 

** How dost thou know, son of a fool?” Sime thundered, the 
choleric blood darkening his thick bull neck. 

** By the words of their mouths—even so.” 

Sime snorted. ‘‘A shaman is only a man. May not his 
words be crooked, even as thine and mine? Bah! Bah! And 
once more, bah! And this for thy shamans and thy shamans’ 
devils! and this! and this!” 

And snapping his fingers to right and left, Sime strode 
through the on-lookers, who made overzealous and fearsome 
way for him. 

‘‘A good fisher and strong hunter, but an evil man,” said one. 

*’ Yet doth he flourish,” speculated another. 

*“ Wherefore be thou evil and flourish,” Sime retorted over 
his shoulder. ‘“‘And were all evil there would be no need for 
shamans. Bah! You children-afraid-of-the-dark !” 

And when Klok-No-Ton arrived on the afternoon tide, Sime’s 
defiant laugh was unabated ; nor did he forbear to make a joke 
when the shaman tripped on the sand in the landing. Klok-No- 
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Ton looked at him sourly, and without greeting stalked straight 
through their midst to the house of Scundoo. 

Of the meeting with Scundoo none of the tribespeople might 
know, for they clustered reverently in the distance and spoke in 
whispers while the masters of mystery were together. 

‘Greeting, O Scundoo!” Klok-No-Ton rumbled, wavering 
perceptibly from doubt of his reception. 

He was a giant in stature, and towered massively above little 
Scundoo, whose thin voice floated upward like the faint far 
rasping of a cricket. 

“Greeting, Klok-No-Ton,” he returned. ‘‘ The day is fair 
with thy coming.” 

‘*Yet it would seem. . .” Klok-No-Ton hesitated. 

“Yea, yea,” the little shaman put in impatiently, “that I 
have fallen on ill days, else would I not stand in gratitude to 
you in that you do my work.” 

“It grieves me, friend Scundoo. 

*“ Nay, Iam made glad, Klok-No-Ton.” 

**But will I give thee half of that which be given me.’ 

*“ Not so, good Klok-No-Ton,” with deprecatory wave of hand. 
‘““It is I who am thy slave, and my days shall be filled with 
desire to befriend thee.” 

» As I— 

**As thou now befriendest me.” 

**That being so, it is then a bad business, these blankets of 


” 


’ 


the woman Hooniah ?” 

The big shaman blundered tentatively in his quest, and 
Scundoo smiled a wan, gray smile, for he was used to reading 
men, and all men seemed very small to him. 

‘** Ever hast thou dealt in strong medicine,” he said. *‘ Doubt- 
less the evil-doer will be briefly known to thee.” 

“Ay, briefly known when I set eyes upon him.” Again Klok- 
No-Ton hesitated. *’ Have there been gossips from other 
places ?” he asked. 

Scundoo shook his head. ** Behold! Is this not a most ex- 
cellent mucluc ?” 

He held up the foot covering of sealskin and walrus hide, 
and his visitor examined it with secret interest. 

** It did not come to me by a close-driven bargain.” 

Klok-No-Ton nodded attentively. 

‘“*T got it from the man La-lah. He is a remarkable man, and 
often have I thought. <i 

**So ?” Klok-No-Ton ventured impatiently. 

‘* Often have I thought,” Scundoo concluded, coming to a full 
pause. “It is a fair day, and thy medicine be strong, Klok-No- 


Ton.” 
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Klok-No-Ton’s face brightened. ‘‘ Thou art a great man, 
Scundoo, a shamanof shamans. Igo now. I shall remember 
thee always.” 

Scundoo smiled, yet more wan and gray, closed the door on 
the heels of his departing visitor, and barred and double- 
barred it. 

Sime was mending his canoe when Klok-No-Ton came down 
the beach, and he broke off from his work only long enough to 
ostentatiously load his rifle and place it near him. 

The shaman noted the action and called out: ** Let all the 
people come together on this spot! It is the word of Klok-No- 
Ton, devil-seeker and driver of devils!” 

He had been minded to assemble them at Hooniah’s house, 
but it was necessary that all should be present, and he was 
doubtful of Sime’s obedience and did not wish trouble. Sime 
was a good man to let alone, his judgment ran, and withal, a 
bad one for the health of any shaman. 

‘*Let the woman Hooniah be brought,” Klok-No-Ton com- 
manded, glaring ferociously about the circle and sending chills 
up and down the spines of those he looked upon. 

Hooniah waddled forward, head bent and gaze averted. 

** Where be thy blankets ?” 

‘“*I but stretched them up in the sun, and behold, they were 
not !” she whined. 

“ao?" 

*“It was because of Di Ya.’ 

**So?” 

** Him have I beaten sore, and he shall yet be beaten, for that 
he brought trouble upon us who be poor people.” 

*‘ The blankets !” Klok-No-Ton bellowed hoarsely, foreseeing 
her desire to lower the price to be paid. ‘‘ The blankets, 
woman! Thy wealth is known.” 

**I but stretched them up in the sun,” she sniffled, “‘and we 
be poor people and have nothing.” 

He stiffened suddenly, with a hideous distortion of the face, 
and Hooniah shrank back.. But so swiftly did he spring for- 
ward, with inturned eyeballs and loosened jaw, that she stum- 
bled and fell down grovelling at his feet. He waved his arms 
about, wildly flagellating the air, his body writhing and twist- 
ing in torment. An epilepsy seemed to come upon him. A 
white froth flecked his lips and his body was convulsed with 
shiverings and tremblings. 

The women broke into a wailing chant, swaying backward 
and forward in abandonment, while one by one the men suc- 
cumbed to the excitement till only Sime remained. He, perched 
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upon his canoe, looked on in mockery ; yet the ancestors whose 
seed he bore pressed heavily upon him, and he swore his strong- 
est oaths that his courage might be cheered. Klok-No-Ton was 
horrible to behold. He had cast his blanket off and torn his 
clothes from him, so that he was quite naked, save for a girdle 
of eagle-claws about his thighs. Shrieking and yelling, his 
long black hair flying like a blot of night, he leaped frantically 
about the circle. A certain rude rhythm characterized his 
frenzy, and when all were under its sway, swinging their 
bodies in accord with his and venting their cries in unison, he 
sat bolt upright, with arm outstretched and long talon-like 
finger extended. A low moaning, as of the dead, greeted this, 
and the people cowered with shaking knees as the dread finger 
passed them slowly by. For death went with it, and life re- 
mained with those who watched it go; and being rejected, they 
watched with eager intentness. 

Finally, with a tremendous cry, the fateful finger rested upon 
La-lah. He shook like an aspen, seeing himself already dead, 
his household goods divided, and his widow married to his 
brother. He strove to speak, to deny, but his tongue clove to 
his mouth and his throat was sanded with an intolerable thirst. 
Klok-No-Ton seemed to half swoon away, now that his work 
was done; but he waited, with closed eyes, listening for the 
great blood-cry to go up—the great blood-cry familiar to his ear 
from a thousand conjurations, when the tribespeople flung 
themselves like wolves upon the trembling victim. But only 
was there silence, then a low tittering, from nowhere in partic- 
ular, which spread and spread until a vast laughter welled up 
and smote the sky. 

** Wherefore ?” he cried. 

‘““Na! Na!” the people laughed. ‘* Thy medicine be ill, O 
Klok-No-Ton !” 

*“It be known to all,” La-lah stuttered. ‘“‘ For eight weary 
months have I been gone afar with the Siwash sealers, and but 
this day am I come back to find the blankets of Hooniah gone 


” 


ere I came ! 

“It be true!” they cried with one accord. ‘** The blankets of 
Hooniah were gone ere he came!” 

*‘And thou shalt be paid nothing for thy medicine which is of 
no avail,” announced Hooniah, on her feet once more and smart- 
ing from a sense of ridiculousness. 

But Klok-No-Ton saw only the face of Scundoo and its wan, 
gray smile, heard only the faint far cricket’s rasping. ‘* Often 
have I thought,” and, “‘It is a fair day and thy medicine be 


strong.” 
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He brushed by Hooniah, and the circle instinctively gave way 
for him to pass. Sime flung a jeer from the top of the canoe, 
the women snickered in his face, cries of derision rose in his 
wake, but he took no notice, pressing onward to the house of 
Scundoo. He hammered on the door, beat it with his fists, and 
howled vile imprecations. Yet there was no response, save that 
in the lulls Scundoo’s voice rose eeriely in incantation. Klok- 
No-Ton raged about like a madman, but when he attempted to 
break in the door with a huge stone, murmurs arose from the 
men and women. And he, Klok-No-Ton, knew that he stood 
shorn of his strength and authority before an alien people. He 
saw a man stoop for a stone, and a second, and a bodily fear 
ran through him. 

‘‘Harm not Scundoo, who is a master!” a woman cried out. 

‘“‘Better you return to your own village,” a man advised 
menacingly. 

Klok-No-Ton turned on his heel and went down among them 
to the beach, a bitter rage at his heart, and in his head a just 
apprehension for his defenceless back. Butno stones were cast. 
The children swarmed mockingly about his feet, and the air 
was wild with laughter and derision, but that was all. Yet he 
did not breathe freely until the canoe was well out upon the 
water, when he rose up and laid a futile curse upon the village 
and its people, not forgetting to particularly specify Scundoo 
who had made a mock of him. 

Ashore there was a clamor for Scundoo, and the whole popu- 
lation crowded his door, entreating and imploring in confused 
babel till he came forth and raised his hand. 

_‘‘In that ye are my children I pardon freely,” he said. ‘‘ But 
never again. For the last time your foolishness goes unpun- 
ished. ‘That which ye wish shall be granted, and it be already 
known to me. This night, when the moon has gone behind the 
world to look upon the mighty dead, let all the people gather in 
the blackness before the house of Hooniah. Then shall the evil- 
doer stand forth and take his merited reward. I have spoken.” 

““It shall be death!” Bawn vociferated, “‘for that it hath 
brought worry upon us, and shame.” 

** So be it,” Scundoo replied, and shut his door. 

‘**Now shall all be made clear and plain, and content rest 
upon us once again,” La-lah declaimed oracularly. 

**Because of Scundoo, the little man,” Sime sneered. 

** Because of the medicine of Scundoo, the little man,” La-lah 
corrected. 

‘“Children of foolishness, these Thlinket people!” Sime 
smote his thigh a resounding blow. ‘It passeth understand- 
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ing that grown women and strong men should get down in the 
dirt to dream-things and wonder tales.” 

‘**T am a travelled man,” La-lah answered. “I have jour- 
neyed on the deep seas and seen signs and wonders, and I know 
that these things be so. I am La-lah—” 

** Cheater—” 

** So called, but the Far-Journeyer right-named.” 

*‘I am not so great a traveller—” Sime began. 

**'Then hold thy tongue,” Bawn cut in, and they separated in 
anger. 

When the last silver moonlight had vanished beyond the 
world, Scundoo came among the people huddled about the house 
of Hooniah. He walked with a quick, alert step, and those 
who saw him in the light of Hooniah’s slush-lamp noticed that 
he came empty-handed, without rattles, masks, or shaman’s para- 
phernalia, save for a great sleepy raven carried under one arm. 

*“ Is there wood gathered for a fire, so that all may see when 
the work be done ?” he demanded. 

**Yea,” Bawn answered. ‘‘ There be wood in plenty.” 

“Then let all listen, for my words be few. With me have 
I brought Jelchs, the Raven, diviner—diviner of mystery and 
seer of things. Him, in his blackness, shall I place under the 
big black pot of Hooniah, in the blackest corner of her house. 
The slush-lamp shall cease to burn, and all remain in outer 
darkness. It is very simple. One by one shall ye go into the 
house, lay hand upon the pot for the space of one long intake 
of the breath, and withdraw again. Doubtless Jelchs will 
make outcry when the hand of the evil-doer is nigh him. Or 
who knows but otherwise he may manifest his wisdom. Are ye 
ready ?” 

** We be ready,” came the multi-voiced response. 

*“'Phen will I call the name aloud, each in his turn and hers, 
till all are called.” 

Thereat La-lah was chosen, and he passed in at once. Every 
ear strained, and through the silence they could hear his foot- 
steps creaking across the rickety floor. But that was all. 
Jelchs made no outcry, gave no sign. Bawn was next chosen, 
for it well might be that a man should steal his own blankets 
with intent to cast shame upon his neighbors. Hooniah fol- 
lowed, and other women and children, but without result. 

**Sime !” Scundoo called out. 

**Sime !” he repeated. 

But Sime did not stir. 

“Art thou afraid of the dark ?” La-lah, his own integrity 
being proved, demanded fiercely. 
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Sime chuckled. ‘“‘I laugh at it all, for it isa great foolish- 
ness. Yet will I go in, not in belief in wonders, but in token 
that I am unafraid.” 

And he passed in boldly, and came out still mocking. 

‘““Some day shalt thou die with great suddenness,” La-lah 
whispered, righteously indignant. 

**T doubt not,” the scoffer answered airily. ‘Few men of us 
die in our beds, what of the shamans and the deep sea.” 

When half the villagers had safely undergone the ordeal, the 
excitement, because of its repression, was painfully intense. 
When two-thirds had gone through, a young woman, close on 
her first child-bed, broke down and in nervous shrieks and 
laughter gave form to her terror. 

Finally the turn came for the last of all to go in, and nothing 
had happened. And Di Ya was the last ofall. It must surely 
be he. Hooniah let out a lament to the stars, while the rest 
drew back from the luckless lad. He was half dead from 
fright, and his legs gave under him so that he staggered on the 
threshold and nearly fell. Scundoo shoved him inside and 
closed the door. A long time went by, during which could 
only be heard the boy’s weeping. Then, very slowly, came the 
creak of his steps to the far corner, a pause, and the creaking of 
his return. The door opened and he came forth. Nothing had 
happened, and he was the last. 

** Let the fire be lighted,” Scundoo commanded. 

The bright flames rushed upward, revealing faces yet marked 
with vanishing fear, but also clouded with doubt. 

‘* Surely the thing has failed,” Hooniah whispered hoarsely. 

**Yea,” Bawn answered complacently. ‘‘Scundoo groweth 
old, and we stand in need of a new shaman. 

““ Where now is the wisdom of Jelchs?” Sime snickered in 
La-lah’s ear. 

La-lah brushed his brow in a puzzled manner and said noth- 
ing. 

Sime threw his chest out arrogantly and strutted up to the 
little shaman. ‘‘Hoh! Hoh! AsI said, nothing has come 
of it!” 

‘*So it would seem, so it would seem,” Scundoo answered 
meekly. ‘And it would seem strange to those unskilled in the 
affairs of mystery.” 

‘As thou ?” Sime queried audaciously. 


** Mayhap even as I.” Scundoo spoke quite softly, his eye- 
lids drooping, slowly drooping, down, down, till his eyes were 
all but hidden. ‘So I am minded of another test. Let every 
man, woman, and child, now and at once, hoid their hands well 


> above their heads!” 
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So unexpected was the order, and so imperatively given, that 
it was obeyed without question. Every hand was in the air. 

** Let each look on the other’s hands, and let all look, ” Scun- 
doo commanded, ‘‘so that—” 

But a noise of laughter, which was more of wrath, drowned 
his voice. All eyes had come torest upon Sime. Every hand 
but his was black with soot, and his was guiltless of the smirch 
of Hooniah’s pot. 

A stone hurtled through the air and struck him on the cheek. 

“It’s a lie!” he yelled. “Alie! I know naught of Hoo- 
niah’s blankets ! ” ° 

A second stone gashed his brow, a third whistled past his 
head, the great blood-cry went up, and everywhere were people 
groping on the ground for missiles. He staggered and half sank 
down. 

“It was a joke! Only a joke!” he shrieked, ‘‘I but took 
them for a joke!” 

“Where hast thou hidden them?” Scundoo’s shrill, sharp 
voice cut through the tumult like a knife. 

“‘In the large skin-bale in my house, the one slung by the 
ridge-pole,” came the answer. ‘‘But it was a joke, I say 
only—” 

Scundoo nodded his head, and the air went thick with flying 
stones. Sime’s wife was crying silently, her head upon her 
knees ; but his little boy, with shrieks and laughter, was fling- 
ing stones with the rest. 

Hooniah came waddling back with the precious blankets. 
Scundoo stopped her. 

**We be poor people and have little,” she whimpered. ‘* So 
be not hard upon us, O Scundoo.” 

The people ceased from the quivering stone pile they had 
builded, and looked on. 

** Nay, it was never my way, good Hooniah,” Scundoo made 
answer, reaching for the blankets. ‘“‘In token that I am not 
hard, these only shall I take.” 

*‘Am I not wise, my children ?” he demanded. 

““Thou art indeed wise, O Scundoo!” they cried in one 
voice. 

And he went away into the darkness, the blankets around 
him, and Jelchs nodding sleepily under his arm. 


Piedmont, Cal 
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OUR DIPLOMATIC MISTAKES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


By A. J. LAMOUREUX. 


HE basis of our policy toward South America, as laid 
down by President Monroe and followed by his suc- 
cessors for over half a century, was sound and cor- 
rect. It wasa policy of non-interference—“‘ to leave 
the parties to themselves’’—to let them work out 
their own salvation in their own way and ac- 

cording to their own ideas. That way and those ideas 

may not be our own—but what of that? We were per- 
mitted to exercise our own judgment in building up our 
own political fabric, and we cannot reasonably object to the exer- 
cise of the same discretion by our South American neighbors, 
unless we are prepared to assume that they are totally unfitted for such a 
task. ‘They have made many mistakes and will undoubtedly make many 
more, but that is an experience common to even much more advanced 
nations. If a great power may make a mistake without incurring penal- 
ties, then surely the weaker nations of South America should be permitted 
some measure of allowance for their faults and blunders. It does not 
follow that they should be given carte blanche to do what they please, nor 
that they should be considered irresponsible for the mischief they may 
commit and the injuries they may do. They should be treated for what 
they nominally are—independent, self-governing nations. If we are not 
pleased with the way they do things, then we must either stand aloof or 
seek to influence them through the one effective channel that is open to us 

—that of intimate commercial intercourse. 

It may be that this policy will not lead to the desired results; in that 
case the fault will be solely with the republics of South America them- 
selves. They will not only have had their chance, but they will have had 
it renewed. ‘The civilized powers will not long permit anarchy to reign 
on that continent, nor will they be willing to permit so criminal a misuse 
of so much wealth and such exceptional commercial possibilities to con- 
tinue. We shall in time drift into that attitude ourselves, and then South 
America will pass into the hands of a receiver. 

In a recent issue of one of our leading magazines,* an ex-Secretary of 
State discusses some of our diplomatic achievements in South America, 
and reaches the conclusion that ‘‘ with all its shortcomings and mistakes 
the policy of our government toward the other American nations has been 
one of friendship, seeking more intimate relations, both commercial and 
social.”” It is not much, but then it might have been worse. In reviewing 
some of the events of the last seventy-five years, he first mistakenly 
claims that our influence was “‘ potent in bringing about the overthrow of 
Spanish dominion in this hemisphere,’’ which is not historically true in 
relation to the revolutionary struggles at the beginning of the century 
and then he proceeds to approve our policy in connection with the expul- 
sion of the French from Mexico, the settlement of the boundary dispute 
between British Guiana and Venezuela, our interference in the Brazilian 
naval revolt of 1893-94, and the measures adopted to enforce reparation 
from Chile for a hostile attack on some American sailors in the port of 
Valparaiso. He admits that our hesitation to send representatives to the 
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Panama Congress of 1826 was largely responsible for its failure, and that 
during what may be termed the middle period of our history our attitude 
toward Spanish America ‘‘ was characterized by a spirit either of indiffer- 
ence or of outright unfriendliness.”’ 

From this it is easy to conclude that we had adopted no well-defined 
policy toward our neighbors. Our conduct in regard to Texas and toward 
Mexico, the spirit actuating the Walker filibustering expeditions, and the 
famous Ostend manifesto which counseled the forcible acquisition of Cuba, 
prove that our sentiments were hardly those of a friendly neighbor. Even 
today, after we have solemnly assured the world that our interference in 
Cuba was not actuated by any desire to annex that island, and that our 
purpose was to assist its people to secure their independence, there are 
legislators in this country so indifferent to our national pledges and so 
careless of our national honor, that they oppose every effort to assist the 
new government of that island to place its affairs on a sound and secure 
basis, so that its people may be compelled to accept annexation to the 
United States. These incidents serve to confirm Latin-Americans in the 
belief that our motives are selfish and that our ultimate purpose is aggres- 
sive. It is idle to argue the matter or to point out instances of disinterest- 
edness on our part. Centuries of suspicion and antagonism are not to be 
obliterated by an assurance and a promise, and particularly at a time when 
influential members of Congress are openly repudiating them. When the 
**Wilmington’’ ascended the Amazon to Iquitos a few years ago, the 
Brazilians believed that the purpose was to explore the country prepara- 
tory to an invasion, and now that a concession has been given to an Anglo- 
American syndicate by Bolivia to extract rubber and other forest products 
in the Acre region they look upon it as another indication of our sinister 
purposes. 

To review all the relations between the United States and Latin-America 
during the last three-quarters of a century would form a volume, and it 
would not be pleasant reading for us, either. Happily it is not necessary. 
We are agreed in charging slavery with responsibility for many of our 
shortcomings. That so much antagonism was manifested toward the 
Panama Congress of 1826 was because the Spanish-American republics 
had declared against slavery; and much that happened subsequently 
was due to the same influence. Our slave States had no sympathy for 
republics that had abolished the sacred privilege of ownership in human 
flesh and blood, and they had no scruple in trespassing upon such neigh- 
bors in their quest for more slave territory. But the Latin-American has 
never discriminated very closely in these matters, and holds the nation 
responsible for the sins of one of its constituent parts. 

And now comes the institution of protection! That it will play an im- 
portant and disturbing part in our relations with Latin-America no one 
can question. It has defeated the confirmation of an advantageous recip- 
rocity treaty with Argentina; it has made difficult the negotiation of a 
reciprocity treaty with Brazil, and it has fastened upon us the stigma of 
broken promises in our relations with the new republic of Cuba. How 
much farther it will go to confuse and demoralize our foreign relations, no 
one can foretell, but it may be safely assumed that a policy which subor- 
dinates all our foreign relations to the exigencies of a domestic industry 
will never accomplish much abroad nor enjoy an untarnished reputation. 

The recent development of our interest in South America may be said to 
have originated about 25 years ago with James G. Blaine, who appar- 
ently looked upon our South American relations as a promising field for 
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the creation of an international American policy that would add new 
lustre to his fame as a statesman. He dreamed of the possibility of bring- 
ing all American nationalities together under the leadership of the United 
States. A zollverein was spoken of, but if that should be impracticable, as 
it is, then some other basis of union would serve. He promoted the first 
Pan-American conference of 1889-90, and to him also belongs the credit of 
making commercial reciprocity a prominent factor in the foreign policy of 
the United States. In these matters, however, Mr. Blaine dealt with 
factors that were new to his experience, and he counted upon results that 
were unattainable through any of the political channels with which he 
was familiar. 

His very first attempt to secure a recognition of the paramount influence 
of the United States in South American affairs resulted most unfortun- 
ately. He tried to intervene in the peace negotiations between Chile and 
Peru at the close of the war of 1881, in order to protect the latter from the 
harsh demands of the other, and with the result that we made a vindictive 
enemy of the one and disappointed the other. The latter result was due 
to the more pacific attitude of Mr. Frelinghuysen, who had succeeded Mr. 
Blaine, but there was really no other result attainable in view of the un- 
conditional rejection by Chile of our mediation. Mr. Blaine evidently 
misunderstood and underrated the Chileans, and acted hastily and unad- 
visedly. There were good grounds for the sympathy felt for the Peru- 
vians, and as nations have sometimes intervened to protect the vanquished 
against territorial spoilation, it might have been done in this case also had 
Mr. Blaine not decided to act alone. Had he invited the codperation of 
other American States he might have succeeded, and there would have 
been created no feeling that the United States was seeking to establish a 
political superintendency on this hemisphere. The scheme failed, Peru 
was despoiled, Chile bitterly resented our interference, and all South 
America was filled with suspicion. About ten years later, at the conclu- 
sion of the civil war in Chile that overthrew Balmaceda, Chilean antipathy 
to us reached the climax of a murderous assault in the streets of Valparaiso 
on men belonging to one of our cruisers. This antipathy had been ag- 
gravated by our apprehension of war material bought by the revolutionists 
in the United States. Chile was subsequently compelled to make satis- 
factory reparation for the offense, and that, too, has been added to the 
score against us in that country. 

Our interference in the dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela is 
another instance of hasty, ill-considered action. We assumed that Great 
Britain was wrong and that she was seeking to despoil Venezuela, and we 
went to the extreme of threats to compel a settlement. We ignored the 
fact that the Venezuelan claims were excessive and that the government of 
that country was quite as much at fault as the British government. The 
parties were forced to accept arbitration—we furnished Venezuela with 
legal talent for the case, including an ex-President and an ex-Minister to 
that country, and the decision was practically a vindication of the British 
claims. Had it not been for the exceptional restraint shown by the British 
government in the early stages of the affair, we might have had a serious 
war on our hands, and all through our meddling in a controversy that did 
not concern us in the least. Venezuela feels no real gratitude to us for our 
championship of her cause, and is ready to turn against us on the slightest 
pretext. And no one can be ignorant of the fact that were all Venezuela 
under the British flag today it would not only be better for her own people 
but would likewise be better for us. 
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In regard to the Brazilian naval revolt of 1893-94, which is cited as an 
example of our effective sympathy with republican government in South 
America, and is described as an ‘“‘ attempt of the royalist, to reéstablish 
the monarchy of Brazil,’’ we were not only acting on a false appreciation 
of the affair, but our action was clearly irregular and indefensible. The 
revolt was a partisan affair, led by an admiral who had been minister of 
marine under General Floriano Peixoto, who had usurped the presidency 
after the deposition of General Deodoro da Fonseca in 1891. Admiral 
Custodio de Mello, the insurgent leader, was not a monarchist, and has 
never been identified with the monarchists. Two months after the out- 
break he was joined by Admiral Saldanha da Gama, his junior in rank, 
who was an avowed monarchist, but even then no declaration was made in 
favor of the monarchy, and the monarchists, as a class, had nothing to do 
with the revolt beyond wishing it success. They did not like Custodio de 
Mello and did not trusthim. ‘The federalist revolution in Rio Grande do 
Sul, which was in operation at the same time, was a factional struggle and 
had nothing to do with a restoration of the monarchy. 

The revolt lasted six months, and for four months of that time our naval 
commanders refused to interfere, presumably with the approval of our 
government. President Cleveland also declared that he would maintain a 
neutral attitude. Certain commercial influences were at work, however, in 
favor of the Brazilian government, and reports were industriously circu- 
lated by that government and its friends that the revolt was designed to 
overthrow the republic, that it was receiving funds from monarchists, and 
that the European powers were secretly giving it assistance. There was 
no truth whatever in these reports, but they served their purpose, and our 
government changed its attitude and sent out a naval officer who forced 
the blockade maintained by the insurgents, which had effectually closed 
the Rio de Janeiro custom house, and thus brought the revolt to an end. 
Our action was an interference in a domestic quarrel, not on the open sea, 
but within a Brazilian harbor. In other words, we performed a police or 
military service fora foreign state, within its own territory. We did not 
render any service whatever to republican institutions; on the contrary we 
assisted a dictator to violate the laws of his country, and we offended some 
of the best citizens of that country who, while not active partisans of 
Custodio de Mello himself, were strongly opposed to the usurping govern- 
ment of Floriano Peixoto. 

It is through errors of this description that we are not only prejudicing 
our own influence in South America, but we are actually creating obstacles 
to the eventual pacification and development of that continent. We have 
no clearly defined policy to guide us, and the information on which we are 
sometimes compelled to act is often untrustworthy and misleading. We 
sometimes complain that the South Americans do not take themselves 
seriously, but how about ourselves ? Can it be said that we are any more 
serious in our relations with them than they are in their ridiculous political 
creations ? They look upon our self-constituted guardianship as an unde- 
sired and unwarranted trespass upon their independence, except when 
some danger threatens them. Our efforts to reap commercial advantage 
from this unsanctioned relationship only serves to intensify their resent- 
ment. We may remedy this, in great measure, by restricting our diplo- 
matic activity to its proper channels and leaving our merchants and manu- 
facturers to promote trade through some other agency than that of the 
State Department. There is less glory in such a policy, perhaps, but there 
is more hope in it for South America and, in the long run, there will be 
better results for ourselves. 

Maitland, Ontario, Canada. 
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iS) HE Preliminary Report of the Warner’s Ranch Indian 

Commission—conclusively covering the matter of a new 

location for the evicted Indians—reached Washington 
August Ist. That was a bad time to land it in the deserted 
capital, when the Government has gone off to get cool, and the 
“Acting” This and “Acting” That (who meantime save the 
country) are breathing under the electric fan. The Secretary 
of the Interior was up in New Hampshire on his vacation ; and 
the case was a rather large one to tackle in his absence. Nor 
need it be made a secret now, which never was one, that there 
has been somewhere in the Department, from the first word, a 
certain hostility to the Commission and all its works. This is 
mentioned frankly, without prejudice, and in conviction that 
the like opposition will not persist. It has stood, unquestion- 
ably, on two very natural and so far unblamable legs. In a 
Department more pestered than any other with the innumerable 
and unentitled intermeddlings of old women of both sexes, a 
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due and chronic suspicion per se of all outside suggestion 
becomes a solemn duty under the universal law of self-preserva- 
tion. As acold matter of fact, at least 999 out of every 1,000 
such suggestions are irrelevant, immaterial and impertinent ; 
and no one who has had full experience with this peculiar sort 
of thing can blame the Department for making the rule generic 
and being pretty hard to convince of the exception. Particu- 
larly when the meddler runs in the face of a trusted employe of 
the Department, who has proved himself as habitually right as 


the others have habitually proved themselves wrong. 


* 
*x* * 


And so the correspondents were told that the matter would 
not be acted upon at all until Secretary Hitchcock returned, 
September Ist, or some such time, which would be too late to 
act ; and that the Commission ‘‘ would not cut much ice,” in the 
stately phrase of American politics. The Monserrate recom- 
mendation would probably go through, anyhow. 

Thus much progress had been made in so urgent a case by 
August 6th. But on the 11th the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs got back to Washington from his long Western trip; and 
he took up the matter instantly. President Roosevelt, away 
off in Oyster Bay, and reasonably busy with troubles of his 
own, also took a hand. And though the summer temperature 
of Washington was no less melting, things began to move with 
ahum. Secretary Hitchcock came down from New Hampshire, 
Commissioner Jones went on from Washington; they met and 
conferred in Boston; and as soon as the Report was examined 
by the Secretary it was unhesitatingly approved by him. This 
makes it law. ‘The only thing now is the legal consummation 
of the purchase of the new home for the Warner’s Ranch Indians 
and the moving them upon it. And then, for the first time in 
history, the Government will have given Southern California 
Indians a really good home. An active white man would not 
take as a gift any other Indian reservation in this 500 miles; 
but the property selected for the Warner’s Ranch exiles—whose 
eviction, though it cannot be helped, has aroused national sym- 
pathy—is good enough for any white community. 


* x* 





Nothing of this is in glorification of the Commission, which 
was simply asked to do a duty it was competent to do, and has 
been glad to do. Its importance is in showing that we now 
have a national administration under which it is worth while 
to try to do the offices of a good citizen in this especial line. It 
is the first time in nearly 20 years that a reasonably ready 
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worker has found any serious hopefulness in tackling the ‘*In- 
dian Question” on any considerable scale. But that it is hope- 
ful now, the present case absolutely shows. Eastern August 
weather is just as hot for the President and the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as it is for 
the average sweltering citizen of the Sunstroke Country ; but it 
is not too hot for them to act when they know what’s what. 
And they have acted. By the time another issue of this maga- 
zine appears, it is quite reasonable to presume that the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians will be either moving or already moved to their 
new home—a home as much better in every material point as a 
palace is better than a hovel. It will be the first time in all 
Western history—if not, indeed, in the history of the whole 
United States—that Indians were moved to better lands than 


were taken from them. 
*x 
*x x* 


The Final Report of the Commission has also gone forward 
to the Government, August 28 being the last day allowed by 
law for the filing of this final report. It fulfills the instructions, 
which demand an accurate report on all properties examined, 
even when entirely unsuitable for the purpose. But it does 
more. The Commission has not only secured for the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians a place literally at least ten times as good as the 
Government was about to buy for them; it has saved so much 
money on the purchase that it is able to recommend that with 
the unexpended balance permanent relief b= given to something 
like 600 other Mission Indians, who are now notoriously suffer- 
ing and destitute. If that collective achievement is not enough 
to pay any real American for a few months’ work, I don’t know 
what would be. 

~~ 

Directly following the actual consummation of this case, 
which the League has made its first order of business, and a 
precedent by which the public may judge its aims and its com- 
petency to carry them out-—after the Warner’s Ranch Indians 
shall have been safely settled in the splendid new home the 
League’s efforts have procured for them in place of the unfit 
location to which they would have been removed before now but 
for the League’s long and steady campaign—it is intended to 
establish at once in Southern California a strong local Council 
of the Sequoya League. This will be for specific and continu- 
ous work to benefit the Mission Indians, and any other remnant 
tribes within the geographical scope of the Council. The work 
of local Councils under the League is naturally and necessarily 
limited to areas or matters possible to be covered by personal 
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inspection. Such Councils will be needed—and will doubtless 
be formed in due time—in Northern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and, in fact, wherever there are Indians or people who 
care about them. There are sentimental reasons why the home 
city of the League might well have been also the first to organ- 
ize a local Council; but there were more substantial reasons for 
delay. In the first place, it has been essential to concentrate 
all available energies on the fight for the Warner’s Ranch 
Indians, which the League has kept up unremittingly ever since 
last October, and has just now so definitively won. The League 
also feels that it is better to come to the public saying: ** Help 
us carry out the kind of work you have seen us do” rather than 
** Help us out with the work we think we can do.” For several 
sufficient reasons, Southern California ought to have the strong- 
est of all the many local Councils which may be expected to 
dot the country within a very few years. One—in itself prob- 
ably sufficient—is that nowhere else in the United States are so 
many cultured, well-to-do Americans so near so many neces- 
sitous Indians. The fine success of the League’s efforts in the 
local field should insure a big, vital and influential organization 
when the facts as tothe Warner’s Ranch case become public prop- 
erty. Meantime, it is basis for most cordial congratulation 
that New York city—where none of these reasons for waiting 
existed—has taken the honor of being first to organize a local 
Council under the national League. And if any other localities 
will get in ahead, all the better. When the Southern California 
Council does organize—with headquarters in Los Angeles, but 
with its officials, and perhaps its branches, in many other cities 
and towns—it will try to set a hard pace for any other Council 
to beat. 


* 
* x 


One of the activities this Council might take up would be a 
codperative Indian store in this city which is visited by more 
tourists than any other in America. The Mission Indians pro- 
duce annually many thousands of dollars’ worth (even at first 
price) of the very sort of thing the tourist wants — particularly 
in baskets. They do not make the enormously costly baskets 
of the best Pomo and Washoe weaves—of which only the 
wealthy can afford the best specimens—but they do make 
baskets so beautiful that they would adorn any home in any 
land. There is an enormous and growing market for them, 
the demand constantly exceeding the supply. Unless we anti- 
cipate that taste is going to die out among Americans, this 
demand will be permanent. But the Indian woman who makes 
these really exquisite works of art does not now get the money. 
Grocer and butcher-carts make the rounds and take up the 
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baskets for goods. The buyer under this double profit disposes 
of the baskets to the curio-dealer ; and the article for which the 
maker got $2 or $3 or $8 sells to the traveler—and the more 
traveled the sooner he buys—for $10 or $15 or $25. 


* 
* * 


Now, with no grudge on earth against the curio-dealers, 
some few of whom are honest men, one may think it just as 
well that the Indian, the producer, should have some of this 
money. The way to help people is to see that they have a 
chance. The Indians do not want soup-houses. If they could 
sell the artistic products of their own invention and get some- 
thing like the market value, the Mission Indians, at least, 
would be beyond want. If the Mission Indians could receive 
for their native wares the price those wares sell for in Los 
Angeles, less only the percentage for an economical administer- 
ing of the business, they would need no more wagon-loads of 
provisions and clothing—which charitable citizens have been 
sending them for long. An Indian perfectly competent in 
speech, address, business capacity and integrity—though per- 
haps of another tribe—could run the store safely with a little 
supervision. And the earning capacity of 5,000 people could 
gradually be at least doubled. As a matter of fact, all who 
came in would multiply their earnings at least three-fold. And 
the management of such an exchange could be satisfactorily 
administered by a local Council of the League. It would mean 
much work, and more patience. The Indians would have to be 
taught the idea—so remote from all aboriginal concepts of busi- 
ness. Their wares would have to be bought outright, at the 
outset—which would require some capital—and a system of 
tickets would have to be maintained under which the maker of 
a basket, for instance, after getting the price in the first place 
that she would have accepted from the peddler’s cart, shall upon 
the sale of her artifect receive the balance of what it is worth. 
But all this is mere detail, and there are people here who can 
grapple with such problems. The vital point is this: With a 
small capital a store could be established and maintained 
whereby the Indians of Southern California could at least 
double their present total cash income. And that seems worth 
thinking about. There are a great many other lines in which 
such a local Council can aid the Mission Indians ; but probably 
no other of so generic application. With Indians, as with the 
rest of us, the first thing is to have something to live on. Such 
an enterprise, conducted on the right lines, would doa great 
deal to foster the aboriginal industries whose importance is now 
recognized by all thoughtful people in touch with these matters. 
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It could practically stop, also—in this section—the debasing of 
Indian art by our philistinism ; a work to which even the Gov- 
ernment has been awakened. It could frown down the beastly 
aniline dyes and chromo ideas which the Indians have adopted 
from the Superior Race only because the Superior Race would 
buy such rubbish—and could bring about a return to the match- 
lessly beautiful and enduring work of the old times. At present, 
many baskets made by Indians are no more “Indian” than a 
tin can is. They serve to sell to the gullible ; but no one who 
knows what’s what would give them house-room. 
ss 

There are a great many other lines, industrial, legal, educa- 
tional, in which the Council could and should help to “* make 
better Indians” of those in its reach. All that is needed is 
organization, commonsense and patience. The time is ripe for 
a general clean-up of the abuses which have so long made a 
record of almost unrelieved disgrace in our dealings with the 
Mission Indians. The Administration is favorable, public senti- 
ment is constantly growing, and the Warner’s Ranch case 
proves what can be done when we try. Within a very few 
months now, it will be time to try what a Southern California 
Council of the Sequoya League can do. 

as 

Receipt of $169 for the League’s work has already been 
acknowledged. The following moneys have since come to 
hand: 

Miss Josephine W. Drexel, New York, life membership, $50. 

Annual memberships, $2 each, Wm. L. Brown, Hampton, Va.; 
Hugh J. Carroll, Pawtucket, R. I. 





A MEADOW IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. 
By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


Inclosed by firs, magnificent and tall, 

By plumy pines that shade the ferny rill, 

By incense cedars crowding down the hill, 
And Alpine hemlocks ’gainst the mountain wall, 
A meadow lies, that holds my soul in thrall, 

Where birds of passage warble at sweet will 

And droning bees their velvet pouches fill, 
While purls the music of the waterfall. 

Unnumbered flowers bloom there of every tint, 

And banks of snow-white yarrow, and rank mint ; 
The hooded orchid haunts the icy spring ; 

The leopard-lily lights the heather dun, 

And golden-rods their stately torches bring, 

As in New England’s quiet lanes they run. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
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SHASTA BY NIGHT. 
By HARLEY R. WILEY. 


HE sunset drowns in drifts of red 
The snowy plumes about thy head ; 
O’er lengths of desert land unfurled 
Thy shadow dims the Eastern world. 


Aback from snow and icy scar 

Is dashed the light of moon and star ; 
O’er crouching hills, in warning dumb 
Thou holdest high thy ‘‘ Devil’s thumb.” 


Aghast the weary climber slips 
Along thy crater’s frozen lips, 

And trembles lest his footfall start 
The thund’rous beatings of thy heart. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SIERRAN RIVER SONG. 
By MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 


O more the fretful world for me ! 
Thy sprite am I, Oriver! I shall lie 
And dream all day beneath this alder tree, 
As idle as yon gold-winged butterfly, 
That floats and wavers in the velvet air, 
And drifts from flower to flower without a care. 


Why hurry by so swiftly, rushing stream ? 


There, where those broad-leaved maple branches bend, 


Are cool, brown shallows, and a softened gleam, 


Where light and shade in wavering circles blend— 


Vague fantasies, by sun and leafage lent 
To woo the lazy ripples to content. 


The azure dragon-fly with filmy wings 
That veers and darts and settles and is gone, 
The bright-eyed bird that in the alders sings, 
The fairy clouds, the winds that waft them on, 
Combine and mingle in a perfect whole— 
An utter restfulness that steeps my soul. 


Here in the moist sand by the river brink, 
The tracks of some small forest creature show, 
That came last night a crystal draught to drink, 
The fresh, pure offering of the mountain snow. 
So I, O stream, who lean to you and brood, 
Drink deep of peace, in this sweet solitude. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 
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Having more money than it ever before had at one time the Club is 
doing more work. At Pala—under the supervision of the same skilled 
overseer who managed the repairs at San Fernando—the chapel has been 
re-roofed, and now the remaining buildings are undergoing like repairs 
Tiles have been purchased—from scattered ranches to which they were 
taken at the time of the secularization robbery by the Mexican govern- 
ment, more than three score years ago—to put all these roofs in their origi- 
nal condition. Mrs. Sarah M. Utt and Miss Anita Utt, of the Agua Tibia 
Ranch, have donated to the Club over 800 of the tiles of San Luis Rey 
Mission, made under the supervision of the great Father Peyri, and hauled 
by ox-wagon, some 60 years ago, from San Luis Rey by the Indian Manuel 
Cota who founded the Agua Tibia Ranch. 

At San Juan Capistrano, Judge Egan is now re-roofing the old dining- 
hall of the Franciscan missionaries ; and as soon as that taskis completed, 
he will superintend for the Club the re-roofing of the long adobe building 
west of the entrance. This will have to be covered with shingles for the 
present, as enough tiles are not to be had at any price within the Club’s 
means. But the roof-structure will be such that tiles can be put on when- 
ever available ; and meantime the shingle roof will preserve the walls. 

The Club hopes also to make considerable repairs this fall at the Missions 
of San Fernando, San Diego, and San Luis Rey. All this, however, is 
but a drop in the bucket. Here are five Missions whose original buildings 
could not begin to be duplicated today for $300,000. ‘To preserve what is 
left of them—after generations of neglect, abuse and robbery—the Club 
needs many thousands of dollars. It is late now to need to say that these 
weathered ruins are the noblest in the United States, both historically and 
architecturally ; or to need to remark that the Club’s repairs are not cheap 
and nasty “‘ restorations,’’ but expert and scientific work on the original 
lines. Enough has been done in the last six years to make this fact ad- 
mitted by all who have taken pains to know. 





> 


* * 
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It is with keen pleasure that the Landmarks Club—whose activities are 
necessarily limited to the 300 miles of Southern California—learns that the 
people of Northern California have now taken up the work and will en- 
deavor to conserve the Missions and other historic landmarks of their end 
of the big State. In an area measuring 1000 miles north and south (and 
about 300 miles wide) a work which requires personal supervision must be 
divided. 

The new organization is called the ‘‘ California Historical Landmarks 
League,’ and its officers are: Prest., Joseph R. Knowland ; Vice-Prests., S. 
W. Holladay, Mrs. Geo. Law Smith; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Laura Bride Powers, 
421 Larkin street, San Francisco; Asst. Sec., Mrs. J. J. Donnelly; Fin. 
Sec., Jas. A. Devoto; Treas., Henry S. Martin. The Native Sons have 
made a handsome contribution of $1,100, which gives the League’s treasury 
a very good start. The League’s organization is patterned closely after 
that of the Landmarks Club. The League hopes to roof at once the very 
noble Mission ruin of San Antonio de Padua, and to make there some of 
the most necessary repairs. It also plans to mark with a tablet the site of 
‘Old Fort Gunnybags,’’ the historic fort of the Vigilantes of 1856. These 
are works worthy to be done ; and there is a vast amount more of the same 
sort. The Landmarks Club wishes all success to the new enterprise. 

It is to be regretted that more originality could not have been harnessed 
to the selection of a name. The word ‘“* Landmarks” has become, as it 
were, the trade mark of the Landmarks Club, which has been working 
under it for nearly six years. So far as known, the word was never before 
used in any connection as part of the name of any organization. The ap- 
plication was wholly original with the Landmarks Club ; and it seems that 
both business and courtesy should keep later comers from adopting the 
key word which will inevitably cause confusion. No one is going to use. 
commonly so long a title as ‘‘ California Historic Landmarks League ;’’ it 
will be shortened to ‘‘ Landmarks League,’’ and there needs no gift of 
prophecy to foresee the confusion that will arise. The Landmarks Club 
has its membership scattered all over the world, and thoughtful people 
generally agree that it is in courtesy entitled not to have its name in- 
fringed upon. Five years ago a ‘‘ Northern California Landmarks Club”’ 
was organized in San José, and met with contempt and violent epithets 
the friendly request of the original Landmarks Club that it would not 
pirate its name. It could see nothing in the request but ‘“‘ meanness and 
jealousy.’’ But people who could not see these little distinctions of honor- 
able conduct were not the people to carry on this sort of work—which de- 
pends on the interest of such folks as do discriminate ; and the ‘* Northern 
California Landmarks Club’? promptly died as soon as the public under- 
stood the facts. It never did any work. OuT WEST isa good magazine 
name ; but it is preémpted. Weall know what would be thought if some 
ambitious new magazine were to name itself ‘‘ The Historic Out West,”’ or 
‘*The New Out West.”’ In all legitimate business circles it is recognized 
as improper to imitate a peculiar name which some firm has already made 
a trade mark of success. There is a famous store in San Francisco known 
as the Emporium. No respectable tradesman would think of establishing 
and advertising ‘‘ The Historic Emporium.’’ Certainly persons engaged 
in philanthropic public work should be as careful of these familiar pro- 
prieties as shopkeepers are. 

The Landmarks Club, which devised the name and has worn it honorably 
for nearly six years, and has made it known throughout the United States, 
and has done the only large, competent and consecutive work in repairing 
California landmarks that has ever yet been done, has the heartiest sym- 
pathy and friendliness to the new organization now preparing to take up 
similar work in the other half of the State. But it very earnestly hopes 
that the new League will not make the mistake of starting off with an 
injustice and discourtesy which cannot help but cause material confusion. 

RECEIPT OF MONEYS FOR THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $5,493.50. Since received, Miss Josephine W. 
Drexel, New York, $25 (life membership); J. R. Newberry, Los Angeles, 
$15 (completing life membership) ; Mrs. Sarah M. Utt and Miss Anita Utt, 
Agua Tibia Ranch, 800 tiles, value $50 (constituting two life memberships); 
Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $20; Mrs. Morena, Pala, Cal., 
$5; Mrs. J. O. Koepfii, $2. 

$1 each—Thorpe Talbot, Dunedin, New Zealand: R. H. Kavanagh, San 
Francisco, Cal. 






































Only now that invention is an orphan can we begin to per- 
ceive how much his mother really was to the boy. For since 
the decease of Necessity he shows the lack of her shrewd guid- 
ance. Luxury is a fond and pretty young stepmother, but 
hardly a disciplinarian. 


* 
* * 


Like the children we are, we still do seriously incline to think 
and brag of the things we have invented; and to forget the 
things we have failed to invent. Also, their relative worth. 
For we have not been learning how toLive. We are still afraid 
of the Dark that comes after our little day; we still find no 
fashion to avoid stubbing our toes on Consequence. But we 
have snipped out a gay paper so radiated, and so pinned upon a 
stick, that with the impulse of our ardent young breaths it 
whirls merrily—so Hooray! Watch Us! 


* 
*x * 


The Patent Office at Washington is second only to our Social 
Show as a museum of our marvelous latterday fertility in in- 
venting Things we Don’t Need. So many and so various 
whirligigs the world never saw before. But the exhibit would 
be far more interesting, and would really acquire some value if, 
side by side with the things we didn’t need but have invented, 
were placed models, diagrams and drawings of the things we 
haven’t invented, yet really need. What a sight it would be, 
for instance, to see amid the great pavilion of gewgawsa simple, 
easy-running machine—How to be Happy though Alive! 


* 
*x * 


Invention is a big boy, now, and grown beyond his years; in 
fact, his nervous temperament, reacting with the pamperings 
of his stepmother, has brought him to a very St. Vitus dance 
of activity. He has discovered perpetual motion—in a circle. 
He has improved in staying power, upon the kitten’s patent of 
Chasing its Tail—the most important end a kitten ever had in 
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view.. Like the kitten, he never catches it—but he can run 
after it longer than any kitten ever could. 


* 
* x 


And so curiously as he divides his feverish cleverness! About 
half of it goes to inventing smart things to Save Time; and 
the other half to inventing silly things to killit. Having no 
use for the product of his first machines, he devises new kilns 
to burn that product—for, unlike any other combustible, Time 
has to be burned in a new way at each incineration. ‘‘As many 
lives asa cat” is an outgrown proverb. Time must be killed 
not nine times nor ninety times nine, but recurrently as the 
days; and in a new sort at each killing, else it will not even 
sham dead, but hangs heavy upon the shoulders of its self-ap- 
pointed executioners. Ah, if the Old Lady were only alive! 
She might prod her wayward heir to devise some shift whereby 
what Time is killed by those who have no use for it should be 
turned over to those who ave use! What a time we could 
have with the corpse! A dozen right men could make the 
world over if they might have “the remains” of what is ping- 
ponged to death by the spendthrifts of that only wealth that 
all inberit! And with the world, the ping-pongers. Even! 


* 
* x 


** Timekeepers” the young genius has invented beyond reckon- 
ing. But the devil of it is that none of them seeptime. They 
only tell how fast time manages to get away from our keeping. 
He hasn’t invented a single coupling, as yet, of that air-brake 
we shall all want on the train by-and-by—and none more than 
those for whom it is now too slow. The Limited is all right on 
the level; but when it hits the grade to the Last Station— 
then! Then we drag our futile feet for brakes, and wonder 
why we ever thought time slow. 


* 
* * 


But if a device for Joshuaing our brief day be beyond his 
cleverness, it does seem as though he might do a little for us in 
the way of a patent to Get Something Out Of It while the sun 
does stay. Our inability to arrest Time would not matter a 
half so much if we could use it as it goes. We have been fear- 
fully smart in Saving Time—but we don’t half know what to 
do with it after we have saved it. As a rule we spend what 
we've saved, in trying to get more to spend the same way. Cer- 
tainly we don’t think of taking Time to Live. And the marvel- 
ous inventions which so astonish us with our own smartness are 
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overwhelmingly designed more for money-making than for life- 


making. 
* 
* * 


Seven or eight years ago I brought fifty of my old Pueblo 
friends and neighbors over from New Mexico to California. 
They had a special car; good quarters in the million dollar 
Hotel del Coronado; a private dining-room with my family; 
and every attention. They saw the great building illuminated; 
they were shown all its beauties and appliances—for electricity, 
ice-making, and all—they sailed on the beautiful bay of San 
Diego, and inspected every detail of a U.S. war vessel lying 
there. In fine, they saw (more thoroughly than the tourist 
does) all the modern inventions of a fine American city. 

os 

On the evening of the second day we all sat in the beautiful 
patio of the Coronado, very content. And as we rolled a cigar- 
ette together I said to Remigio beside me (not in English, 
naturally): “‘And what does it appear to you, compadre ?” 

The old councillor lighted his cigarette deliberately and blew 
a slow puff to the East, one to the North, one to the South, one 
Up Above, one down Here All Around. Then, having thus re- 
membered his gods of the Six Quarters, he took the weed from 
his lips and said : 

‘‘Well, compadre, it appears to me that the Americans know 
everything.” And he took a few slow puffs for himself. “‘Ex- 
cept one thing,” he qualified—and resumed his smoking. When 
the cigarette was done he added quietly: ‘They do not know 
when they are going to die.” 


~ 
* * 


And there you are in a nutshell. We know a lot the Indian 
doesn’t; but of our appointed span we know no more than he. 
We know how to make vertiginous machineries to do the work 
that used to put muscle on men instead of wearing out iron; but 
we haven’t invented any way to be happier than the peoples 
are that Have Time to Live—nor have we even learned how to 
stay as happy. We have devised infinite ingenuities for the 
pursuit of one Means, but almost nothing for the compassing of 
the end. We have invented Charities ; but charity is older than 
civilization. We spend billions for prisons, asylums, and all 
that; but there was an older way of not requiring them. We 
have invented wonderful remedies and operations— and we live 
so that more of us need them, and fewer of us survive them. 
And for that matter, quinine, coca and trepanning were used by 
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Indians long before they were in England or the United States. 
We build astounding looms and cannot weave as good cloth in 
them as the Indians of Peru wove by hand a thousand years 
ago. Above all, we have invented the Gentle Art of Selling— 
and paid for the patent the old sincerity of making. 
es 

It is. too long a text for one sermon—or several. It is the 
whole vast theme of Compensation—what we have paid for 
what we have got by civilization; and what we are going to do 
with it. I have no purpose to write that monograph; but it 
may be worth while, now and then, to stop patting one another’s 
backs and crowing, for long enough to think a little along this 
way. Of our modern vast inventiveness there is no question ; 
whether it is mostly harnessed to the wisest uses there are many 
questions. As a matter of fact more of it is frittered on non- 
essentials than need be, and less of it given to the vital things 
than should be. 


e's 

The commonest requirements for the safety and comfort of 
life were, indeed, among the first problems that men guessed 
out. It was a stark, unpremeditated savage, mind you, that 
invented Fire, on which our whole social and economic fabric 
rests. He invented putting things in the ground that they 
might come up increased—the scheme but for which the world 
would starve. He made the only other structural improvement 
in farming—the plan of watering your crops when God forgets. 
Beside the leap from no agriculture to agriculture, or that from 
maybe-crops to sure-crops, our additions of steel plows (for e 
invented the plow itself) and even combined harvesters are evi- 
dently mere matters of detail. We have invented pneumatic 
tires, and race-tracks to gamble on; but he invented the far 
more revolutionary thing of getting the beasts to work for man. 
We can talk over a thousand miles of wire, but he made the lan- 
guages that can now be spoken by wire or to the ear—which 
was a much longer step in advance. We haven’t even patented 
a better way to construct a language; and the most voluminous 
tongue in the world, the one we are now engaged in adding to— 
for the English language was made before there was what we 
would call civilization—is less grammatically and less system- 
atically built than many, at least, of the tongues that came to 
perfection ages ago. We have great dictionaries, it is true; 
but they record language, and do not make it—and into them go 
the ignorances of the unlettered as well as the exactitudes of 
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scholars. Two out of every three essentially Southwestern 


words in the dictionaries are examples of this. 


* 
*x* * 


That unconsidered gentleman of long ago also invented the 
rather sweeping idea that it was better to wear something than 
to go bare, particularly in cold weather. We have certainly 
played infinite variations on his theme; but probably no one 
will point with serious pride to our fashion plates of the last 
300 years as a brave token of civilized intellectuality. As a 
matter of fact there has not been one great and radical im- 
provement in dress incenturies. There are many very nice in- 
ventions of detail ; and an innumerable multitude of devices so 
imbecile that we can realize them only by looking back at old 
fashion books. And we all know that today’s fashions will look 
as absurd ten years from now. We—that is, the “highly civil- 
ized ” nations—have the proud distinction, indeed, of one really 
large invention in this line. We have invented the custom that 
some millions of people shall steadily employ what brains they 
have to making us change the mode of our raiment every 
season for another mode neither more comfortable, more health- 
ful nor less absurd; and that we shall give them their living 
for this important service. We require of them that they shall 
under no circumstances recommend a more rational garb; it 
must simply be a new variant on the same old irrationality. 
Other nations, pretty reasonably civilized, long ago invented 
their various national garbs, suited to their environment, gen- 
erally picturesque—as ours never by any accident are —and 
comfortable and healthful. And they are content. But then, 
they are not so civilized that they ache. It has not yet occurred 
to them how much better it would be to pay those who know 
least and least care about the artistic or the hygienic to keep 
them eternally in sartorial hot water; torelieve them of enough 
money to pay a national debt, and of time and thought enough 
to educate all the Chautauquans and reform all the politicians in 
any country. If we didn’t have to worry about these things 
any more than they do, and would apply to some other matters 
half the time, money and thought thus saved, in five years the 
United States would be so changed its own creditors wouldn’t 
know it—and it wouldn’t have any. But it is always easier to 
invent a million ways to be foolish than one way to be wise. 

es 

And so all along the line. There really is an opening for the 

orphan son of Had-to to get in and bend his remarkable talent 


to devising now and then Something Real. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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To discover a vital phase of the 
growth of the United States which 
had been left untouched in any broad sense, 

sii by historical research was possibly Capt. Hiram 
Martin Chittenden’s good luck. But luck has had nothing to do with the 
competence with which he has tilled his rich and almost virgin field, nor 
with the abundant harvest of good grain he has gathered. His American 
Fur Trade of the Far West is so significant an addition to our historical 
literature that no future student of the first half of the nineteenth century 
can possibly ignore it. 

It is curious enough that till now none should have seen this subject as a 
whole—or, seeing, should have failed to lay prompt hands uponit. For 
the solid meat of it—the influence which the fur trade excited upon our 
national development—is spiced high with the most thrilling adventure. 
The furtraders were the advance guard of the pioneers—the pathfinders 
along whose very trails now thunder the Limited Expresses of our overland 
railroads. 

Within the strict limits of his subject, Capt. Chittenden’s work is broad, 
sound and exact. His original sources were widely scattered and often 
difficult to come at, consisting largely of the manuscript records and corre- 
spondence of the fur companies and files of Missouri newspapers running 
back to the commencement of the period considered. He has, however, 
drawn freely from a wide range of other published matter, giving specia? 
credit to the journals of Lewis & Clark, Lieut. Pike, Thompson, Henry, 
Larpenteur and Garcés, as edited by Dr. Elliott Coues. And, by the way, 
one evidence of Capt. Chittenden’s discriminating historical sense is to be 
found in his full appreciation of the monumental work of Dr. Coues by con- 
trast with his balanced yet biting criticism of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

The thousand and more pages of this work appear in three volumes, and 
the author has wisely chosen to group his material under five distinct 
headings. ‘These cover, in order, a general consideration of the fur trade 
and its characteristic features ; a chronological narrative of its events 
from 1806 to 1843 ; an account of contemporary events within the territory 
of the fur trade, but connected with it only indirectly ; sketches of some 
of the noteworthy men engaged in the trade, and details concerning its 
more striking events ; and a geographical and topographical study of the 
country in which it flourished, its fauna, flora and native inhabitants. An 
appendix reproduces a few of the interesting manuscript sources, and a 
valuable map shows the routes of travel, location of trading posts, forts, 
and so on. 

Within the field of his more intimate study, Capt. Chittenden may be 
followed with entire confidence, shaken slightly in minor detail by such 
careless or ignorant spelling as J/ohave for Mojave, Nez Perce for Nez 
Percés and Santa Fe for Santa Fé (indeed the proofreader once let Sante Fe 
pass), or by such an inaccuracy as the statement that the Gila river enters 
the Colorado a# the southern boundary of the United States—mnear would 
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be straining the fact. But a few of his statements on matters only faintly 
germane to his subject must be flatly traversed,nor would he have made them 
after even a slight study of the evidence widely open. Of these is the 
' assertion, on page 72, that no attempt was made until 1673 by either 
France, England or Spain ‘‘ to learn what lay within the vast interior of 
the continent’’—with a footnote exception “‘in favor of the Spanish under 
Hernando de Soto.’’ In fact, there had been at least 20 Spanish expeditions 
for precisely that purpose a century earlier than the date named. Even 
more amazing is the statement on page 640 that ‘‘ the real work of the 
missionaries [to the Indians] west of the Missouri belongs to a later period 
than 1843, and only the foundations were laid prior to this time.’’ The 
work of the missionaries in this territory began in 1540, was carried on 
with such zeal, persistence and self-sacrifice as have been rare in the his- 
tory of the world, and the results of the work before 1843, measured by 
whatever standard, were at least a hundred times greater than all that 
have been won since then. At page 882 he states that, as a result of the 
political and religious system imposed on them by the Spaniards, the 
Pueblos of New Mexico were reduced within two centuries to one-tenth 
their former number. This is not the place to challenge his misconception 
of Spanish rule, but his figures cannot stand. There never can have 
been more 30,000 Pueblos in New Mexico ; there are now about 9,000. The 
same prejudice against the Spaniard—quite unworthy a historian, however 
well it may harmonize with the mental outfit of statesmen-by-their-own- 
_confession—appears on page 522—“‘ It [the fur trade with Mexico] was as 
honestly conducted as any business could be which had to do with Spanish 
officials.”” The hand clasped over a ready bribe will, it is unfortunately 
true, not uncommonly find a pocket open ready to receive it, whatever the 
nationality. But strict integrity is quite as common in Spanish custom- 
houses as in those of the United States, by the testimony of men with 
extensive experience of the tender mercies of both. And, finally, the 
cause of our infinite blundering in our treatment of the Indians, has not 
been lack of power in the government to carry out its good intentions, but 
lack of knowledge. If the misinformed good intentions of the govern- 
ment had been carried out to the full, it is probable that the situation 
would be as bad as it is today—it might even be worse. 

These blunders, however, though serious enough, impair but slightly 
the value of Capt. Chittenden’s work—indeed, do not affect its main cur- 
rent at all. Taken asa whole, it fairly entitles him to high rank among 
contemporary historical students. Francis P. Harper, N. Y. $10 net. 








It is not too much to say that Laurence Hope’s /ndia’s Love TRANSLATION 
Lyrics opens for English readers a new gateway to the heart of THAT 
the East. The author—said to be the wife of an officer in the INTERPRETS. 
British army—modestly claims on the title-page to have collected and 
arranged these poems. This isin fact the smallest part of her achieve- 
ment. For she has translated in the broadest sense, carrying over from 
one literature to another not merely unfamiliar ideas but those evanescent 
aromas that escape analysis and defy criticism. The “‘love’’ of these verses 
is very far from normal Western ideals. Passionate desire—or its mem- 
ory—is everywhere the dominant note. There is no suggestion of home- 
building, of peaceful, happy years together, of protection, of self-sacri- 
fice. And even when triumphant possession is the burden of the song, 
the key is minor and the chords often jangle strangely onthe Western ear. 

But there is a vivid fascination about it all, and one that—for me at least 
—grows with familiarity. 
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No quotation can give an adequate idea of this book, but I cannot refrain 
from quoting. This I choose for its tender sweetness : 
“When I am dying, lean over me tenderly, softly 
Stoop, as the yellow roses droop in the wind from the South ; 
So I may, when I wake, if there be an Awakening, 
Keep, what lulled meto sleep, the touch of your lips on my mouth.” 
And this, concerning the carvings on a tomb, for its unusual flavor, and 
for the hint it gives of some things to be found in this book as well as on 





the carven stone: 


“ Strange, weird things that no man may say, 

Things Humanity hides away ;— 
Secretly done,— 

Catch the light of the living day, 
Smile in the sun. 

Cruel things that man may not name, 

Naked here without fear or shame, 
Laugh in the carven stone.’ 


John Lane, New York. $1.50 net. 


’ 


A LITTLE A new mark has been set in ‘“‘ Nature Books ”’ by the bulky and 
SOMETHING beautiful volume American Food and Game Fishes. The names 
ABOUT FISHES. .4¢ its authors—Dr. David Starr Jordan and Dr. Barton Warren 
Everman—form a sufficient voucher for its scientific accuracy. Its 572 

pages are mainly occupied with exact descriptions of about one thousand 

species of fishes—including all in American waters which are used for 

food or pursued by the angler. To this is added much matter concerning 

the life-habits, food, distribution, and commercial value of the more 
important fishes, and a chapter on bait-minnows and one on fly-fishing. 

The illustrations are of remarkable interest and importance, including 

10 lithographed plates in colors, 64 full-page half tone reproductions from 
life-photographs taken by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, and more than 200 text 

cuts. It is hard to see how the book could have been improved. Double- 

day, Page & Co., New York. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $4, special net. 





‘‘_ SMALLER Herbert W. Paul is himself a critic of rank and reputation, and 
ONES —__sit is with much diffidence that a mere reviewer ventures to suggest 
SO SESE Em. that his Watthew Arnold (in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ”’ 


series) falls short of satisfying either as biography or critical study. It is 
not close-knit—at times it is hardly coherent. It fails to present a clear-cut 
picture of Mr. Arnold’s life and work. Its criticism is largely piecemeal, 
dealing with lines, verses or paragraphs. Often Mr. Paul seems more con- 
cerned to present and defend his own opinions on philosophy, theology, 
politics or literature than to make Arnold’s clear to the reader. These 
seem to me radical faults, and not to be overbalanced by the wealth of 
scholarship or the refined literary judgment evident in the book. The 
Macmillan Co., New York and London. 75 cents. 


WHAT At the end of the first part of his /ntroduction to the Scientific 
vy pooped — Study of English Poetry, Prof. Mark H. Liddell arrives at this 
os ‘*‘ general notion’’ of what poetry is: ‘‘Ideas normally formu- 


lated in the terms of correlated sound group-images, possessing the general 
and abiding human interest of literature, and rendered zxsthetically in- | 
teresting by being couched in some recognizably xsthetic Verse Form. 
Or, stated as a formula: x + HI+ VF.” The work bears much the 
same relation to a study of poetry as a series of anatomical lectures has to 
a study of mankind. I am not expert in anatomy of either kind, and am 
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not entitled to a voice as to the correctness of the theories advanced. But I 
can imagine no better way of ‘“‘ getting rid of the poet’’—which Prof. 
Liddell says is essentialif one desires to grasp'the elements of poetry—than 
to offer him this book to read. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$1.25 net. 

The basic idea of Dr.C. W. Wooldridge’s Perfecting the Earthis NEW USES 

the use of an army of half a million men, released from military FOR THE 
duties by universal peace, to make the waste places blossom and Anny. 
build up a new order of civilization. It is frankly Utopian, but on a scale 
and in a manner quite unfamiliar, the larger part of the book being devoted 
to precise details of the works, gigantic and minute, carried to completion 
by the army. Among its larger enterprises were a dam across the Green 
River in Utah, a mile and a quarter long, 520 feet high and 430 feet thick 
at the bottom, and a “‘rain-flue’’ of glass and steel, five to ten miles wide, 
500 to 1,000 feet high, and reaching from the Pacific to the summit of Mt. 
San Bernardino. The result of the latter structure is the formation of a 
great glacier and the reclamation of the Mojave desert—which Dr. Wool- 
dridge insists on misspelling M/ohave. Among its lesser tasks was the con- 
struction of automatic flytraps to brush flies from the cows and convert 
them into fertilizer. Slips as to fact are not wholly escaped. Putting a 
million hens, “‘ besides turkeys, ducks and other fowls,’’ on 600 acres— 
more than 1,500 to the acre—‘‘ without crowding’’ is one of them; and 
giving earth every year deeply covered with snow “‘ the first full drink it 
has had for unnumbered ages’’ is another. Nor do ‘‘improbable’’ and 
**impossible’’ seem to have any place in the author’s vocabulary. But the 
book is written with high purpose, its detail has been worked out with a 
painstaking minuteness not common to most would-be economic reformers, 
and it is suggestive and interesting. The Utopia Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, O. $1.50. 


Under the title Our Literary Deluge are collected a numberof NOR ANY 

entertaining articles by Francis W. Halsey—for many years RAINBOW 
editor of the literary pages of the New York 7?mes—on various VIIEELE. 
matters pertaining to books, their authors, publishers, readers and collect- 
ors. The essays range over a much wider field than might be inferred 
from the title, the final seven for instance, dealing with Sir Walter Scott, 
‘“*Memoirs and Memoir Writers,’’ Burns, Pepys, Chesterfield, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and Gibbon. It isa pity to find a writer of such posi- 
tion speaking of the Jesuits in New France as the pioneers in American 
historical literature, wholly ignoring the labors of the Spanish missionaries 
nearly two centuries earlier. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C.C. 
Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 

The Love Story of Abner Stone is a very tender, simple and A ROMANCE 
pathetic tale of Kentucky in 1860. There are no daring deeds, WITHOUT 
desperate adventures nor intricate psychological problems in it ; SOvVENsURS. 
there is not even a villain of the mildest sort, an opposing parent, a rival 
lover, or a misunderstanding. But for all that Mr. Litsey has writtena 
story that holds the reader and will cling in his memory. A. S. Barnes & 

Co., New York. $1.20 ne?. 

Many volumes of more or less readable verse come to this table NOT MERELY 

very little genuine poetry. But Irené Hardy’s /oems prove GOOD 
her truly a poet. The little volume not only contains much work Vanee. 
that is fine and musical—it gives sure evidence that she has the real gift. 
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There are still lines that need retouching, and some of the verses could 
be spared to advantage. But the true poet’s note rings clear and unmistak- 
able. Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. $1.50. 


PAINFUL A new story, a story worth telling, and a story well told—these 
BUT things may be expected confidently whenever Mary Hallock Foote’s 
POWERFUL, 


name is on the title page. The Desert and the Sown does not 
disappoint expectation. If it has not the sweep and rush of some of her 
earlier work, it shows an even surer grasp and broader vision. It is not a 
book to be outlined in a paragraph—nor one to be missed by those who care 
for fiction of purpose and quality. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Ellen Velvin, Fellow of the Royal Zodlogical Society (London), offers, 
avowedly for childish consumption, sixteen animal stories, Rataplan, a 
Rogue Elephant, giving title to the book. She shows such intimacy with 
her subjects as may be obtained from books and some observation of 
caged animals. The illustrations in color, by Gustave Verbeek, are said 
to be ‘‘all that could be desired.’’ So they are—for people with a well- 
developed sense of humor. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. $1 mez. 





The History of Wachovia, by John Henry Clewell, Ph. D., is a narrative 
of the Moravian settlement in North Carolina, now known as Winston- 
Salem, from 1752 to the present time. It is drawn from the original Ger- 
man and English records and manuscript sources which have never before 
been used. Dr. Clewell is Principal of the Salem College for Women, 
which observes its hundredth birthday this year. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $3 net. 


Style, knowledge and cultivated taste are evident in Charles H. Caffin’s 
American Masters of Paintiug. ‘Thirteen of them are considered in these 
‘*brief appreciations.’’ Some day, possibly, Mr. Caffin will ‘‘ discover’’ 
William Keith, and realize how large a gap is left by the omission of 
this name from a list of American Masters. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $1.25 net. 


Frederick Slate, professor of physics in the University of California, 
has prepared a text-book in that subject for use in secondary schools. To 
read its 400 pages and pass judgment on them is quite beyond me, but the 
sound and closely-reasoned preface gives sufficient assurance of the useful- 
ness of the book. The Macmillan Co., New York and London. $1.10. 





Catholic in the broadest sense are the seven essays by the Right Rev. 
J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, whose scope is indicated by the title 
Religion, Agnosticism, and Education. They are plainly the ripened pro- 
duct of a scholarly and widely observant mind. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicayo. 80 cents net. 


Every one of the thirty-two little discourses included in the second series 
of Home Thoughts is sane, sweet and sensible. They are by Mrs. James 
Farley Coe, and originally appeared in the New York Lvening Fost. A.S. ‘ 
Barnes & Co. New York. $1.20, net. 


Assuming that M. Frances Hanford Delanoy ‘‘ meant well’’ with her 
Coals of Fire, it must simply; take its fore-ordained place in the pavement 
provided for such goodintentions. The Abbey Press, New York. $1. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


THE MARCH OF EMPIRE. 


HE day of the West is dawning. The hour of its great- 
or ness is at hand. On every side evidence multiplies to 
show that the tide of development is setting strongly 
toward the Pacific Coast. The new century is to be ours. The 
stone that the builders rejected shall become the head of the 
corner. San Francisco has jumped from fourth to second place 
as a port of American commerce. But afew years ago only a 
few travelers crossed the Pacific. Now they go by thousands, 
and a journey to Japan and China will soon be quite as common 
a thing as a trip to London or Paris. Already Honolulu is a 
popular resort for Californians, and people of small means make 
the jaunt. The truth is the world is getting smaller every 
year as a result of our improved means of transportation and of 
our abounding prosperity. The result is a wonderful social in- 
terchange between different States and different countries. The 
overland trains to San Francisco are groaning under their 
weight of Eastern passengers. Nearly every other man you 
meet in the metropolis of California has just arrived from 
Michigan, Ohio, or further East. Popular excursions and fra- 
ternal conventions have furnished the excuse for much of this 
travel, but there is a greater fact lying behind it, and this is 
that the West is coming to the front with giant strides—that 
the hour has struck, and that the day of genuine and mighty 
development is at hand. The influence of the new national ir- 
rigation law is being felt in an unexpected way. ‘Though the 
amount of money which the measure makes immediately avail- 
able is by no means large, the fact that the nation has entered 
upon a new policy of internal development is given its full 
significance. Arid America has been discovered. As most 
of us knew nothing of the Philippines until that May 
morning when Dewey fired the shot heard round the world, so 
the masses of American people knew little or nothing of our 
arid empire until the Newlands Act was passed and signed. 
Since then the Eastern newspapers have teemed with the sub- 
ject. Even the cartoonists have joined the chorus, and that is 
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a sure sign of fame. Uncle Sam is depicted in all his lanky 
grandeur looming up above the peaks of the Rockies and man- 
ipulating a gigantic watering pot, beckoning to hosts of settlers 
who are rising like a cloud on the Eastern horizon. It isa 
healthy note of patriotic pride which runs through all this talk 
about the redemption of the arid West, and it is unmarred by a 
single suggestion of the kind which raised opposition to our 
policy in the Philippines. No one sees danger to the republic 
from internal expansion. No one is opposed to the conquest of 
the waste places. No one objects to increasing the army of 
landed proprietors. The fullness of time has brought the devel- 
opment for which we have worked and prayed through all the 
discouraging years of the past. The West is coming into its in- 
heritance. 


One of the most substantial indications of the present THE 
strong pulse of Western development is the railroad 
work now under way. It is largely taking the form of the re- 
building of old lines, and for that reason has attracted compara- 
tively little attention. The expenditure for betterments on the 
Harriman lines is equivalent to the construction of a new road 
of important dimensions. The line of the Central Pacific from 
Ogden to Reno is one long camp of railroad workers. During 
the first year of Mr. Harriman’s administration, 84 per cent was 
added to the total capacity of the freight equipment alone, 
while motive power was increased in proportion. On the Union 
Pacific grades were reduced from a maximum of 90 per cent to a 
maximum of about 43 percent. Throughout the length of the 
line curvature has been eliminated as far as possible at the cost 
of abandoning nearly 200 miles of track. The expense of oper- 
ation has been materially reduced by the substitution of oil 
for coal, and large oil tanks are being erected at convenient 
points along the route. A similar policy has been applied to 
the Southern Pacific. Thus, while no new transcontinental 
line has been built, improvements have been made which vastly 
increase the railroad facilities of the Pacific States, and this is 
equivalent to the construction of new lines. This policy of 
wholesale betterment has not been confined to the Harriman 
properties alone. It is the order of the day throughout the 
West, and has been followed to a very notable degree by the 
Santa Fé. In addition to the improvement of existing lines, 
accomplished by the expenditure of tens of millions of dollars, 
we are having interesting developments in the way of new rail- 
road projects. Both Senator Clark and the Oregon Short Line 
are pushing work on the new roads which will connect Salt Lake 
with Los Angeles. ‘There is no longer any doubt that such a 


RAILROAD 


GROWTH. 
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route will be open to travel within two or three years. This 
will open a wonderful agricultural and mining country to set- 
tlement. It will also furnish a direct channel of communication 
between Southern California and the heart of the Rocky Mount- 
ain region. In the meantime, Mr. Moffat, the Denver capital- 
ist, is proceeding aggressively with his projected line from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake. This will traverse new and rich territory 
} which has hitherto been closed to settlement by lack of railroad 
communication. Aside from these actual and tangible develop- 
ments the air is full of other railroad projects. There has been 
no such activity in this field since 1890. At that time it was 
felt that railroad building had been somewhat overdone. Evi- 
dently we have caught up with the railroads and passed beyond 
them. Now they are earnestly striving to catch up with the 
country. 





ee It is interesting to consider what proportion of the 
sETtLers. large travel to the Pacific Coast is merely pleasure or 

tourist business, and how much is of the nature of permanent 

settlement. ‘There can be no absolute answer to the question at 

present. It is evident enough that California does entertain, 

for a few months each year, a very large tourist public from 
q which it collects annual tribute running into the tens of mill- 
ions. This tourist public increases every year. Apparently 
our capacity to build hotels is behind the capacity of Eastern 
people to fill them. On the other hand, we all know that every 
tourist is a possible settler. They may come to scoff, but are 
very likely to remain to pray. It is easier to contract the Cali- 
fornia fever than it is to eradicate all the germs from your sys- 
tem. Hence, it is plain that the more who come here to spend 
a holiday the more we shall obtain as permanent residents. It 
is difficult to point to many localities in California that are now 
rapidly filling up with farmers. There are places receiving 
settlers in fair numbers, but none in great numbers. The lead- 
ing cities are undeniably growing as fast as could be wished. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, at least, have outgrown their 
sidewalks, and people are taking to the “middle of the road” 
? whenever there is anything of special interest to call them to 
the main thoroughfares. In other parts of the West there isa 
strong movement of farmers, accompanied by their families 
and household goods, to attractive places where cheap land 
may be found. People are flowing into the Dakotas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and Washington in a very notable way. The 
Canadian Northwest is also filling up very rapidly. Curiously, 
it is getting a very large emigration from the United States. 
And thereby hangs a lesson, if not a tale. The fact is that the 
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Canadian government has adopted a wise policy to facilitate 

settlement. It has good irrigation laws, and it lends a strong 

hand in the development of codperative industries. These two 

things are absolutely essential to the success of the men on the . 
soil, and as much so in California as in Canada. The fact that 

fifty thousand of the most desirable class of American settlers 

have preferred the bleak lands of the North to the sunny valleys 

of California should set some people to thinking. In the midst ) 
of these rising western hopes, Nevada is beginning to lift her 

head. The new mining district of Tonopah may prove to be 

another Virginia, while national irrigation will broaden the 

possibilities for homes upon the land. 


It is now perfectly apparent that the aggressive SUCCESS 

Northern California movement, which was described in ee 

the July number of this magazine, was undertaken at a fortu- 

nate moment. The boat was launched on the wave and ought 

to get safely beyond the breakers. There is no doubt that the 

advertising part of the program will be carried out successfully. 

The American people are listening, and they will hear the voice 

of Northern California. This is one of the most inspiring facts 

in the whole situation. If the new northern movement had 

proven a mere flash in the pan, it would have had serious and far- i 
reaching consequences. No man could say when this section 

would again be united in a common effort to attract population 

and develop its resources. But now it is different. The move- 

ment is not to be a flash in the pan, but a continuous roar of ar- 

tillery all along the line, discharged when the shots may be fired 

to the best advantage. The result will be a new and much 

needed impulse which will quicken business and lead many to 

improvements. And out of this new enthusiasm for the North- | 
land will very likely come a political inspiration, which will 
lead to better laws and to the adoption of public policies, which 

will save the waters and the forests and make it possible for 

millions to live on soil which cannot now be put to its highest 


uses. 
With the growth of the West three cities are rising THREE , 
into stately proportions. These are Seattle, San Fran- saan crrms. 


cisco, and Los Angeles. Alaska and the Orient are filling the 
sails of Seattle with a breeze that must bear her on to greatness. 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana must always be tributary to 
this port on Puget Sound, and they are becoming yearly bigger 
and richer and more substantial. San Francisco is moving for- 
ward with mighty strides. A very remarkable era of recon- 
struction is on. Fine hotels and business blocks are rising on 
every hand. The suburban districts are filling up with beauti- 
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ful homes. The expansion of American trade in the Orient has 

unquestionably done much for San Francisco, and is to do more 

in the future, while the opening up of the rich territory behind 

. her will add still more largely to her trade and population. San 

Francisco is getting to be one of the great cities of the world. 

In the meantime, Los Angeles continues to confound her critics 

and even to surprise her friends. Where all the people and all 

the money come from no one knows, but they continue to come 

without sign of abatement. Hotels, business blocks, factories 

and railroads are still swelling the tide of Los Angeles develop- 

ment until it washes the foothills and slops over into the Pa- 

cific Ocean. In the case of Seattle and San Francisco the ex- 

planation lies on the surface. But in Los Angeles there must 

be a factor beneath the surface. Everything is not accounted for 

by climate, situation and surrounding country. Under it all is 

a certain fierce enthusiasm of the people themselves for the town 

of their choice. It is like the devotion of the lover to his lady— 

possibly without rhyme or reason, but tireless, changeless, 
boundless, none the less. 


FATE OF It is perfectly certain that the great growth of the 
—_ er West, now so clearly on the way, will project new and 
great questions into the thought of the American people. The 
foundation of all this is a stupendous item of natural wealth 

which is still the property of the United States in fee simple. 

It is the public domain, an asset which is potentially worth bill- 

ions of dollars. Here it lies—an area of hundreds of millions 

of acres, traversed by mountain ranges, clothed with forests, 

filled with minerals, covered with fertile soil, marked with 

streams of precious water. It is the heritage of our children 

| and our children’s children. What is becoming of it? Gradu- 
ally it is slipping away and falling into the hands of those 

who use it as a means of private enrichment. Cattle and sheep 

feed upon its pastures and return no rent to the owners of the 

property. Forests are taken up to be held against the needs of 

the future. Lands valuable for oil and mineral are acquired for 

asong. With one hand we issue bonds to buy gold and with 

’ the other we give gold mines away. Water power is seized 
and held against the needs of the future. Great tracts of fertile 

agricultural soil are taken under the Desert Land Law and 

transformed into lordly private estates. The water needed for 

irrigation is appropriated and held as personal property apart 

from the land, to be sold to those who cannot live without it, on 

terms dictated by their necessities. Any private individual 

who handled his estate as Uncle Sam handles his would be 
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promptly committed to the insane asylum with a guardian over 
his affairs. Any company pursuing the same policy would be 
placed in receivership within a week. But this vast property, 
worth billions and billions, belongs to the people. ‘They have 
no friends. So let it go. That, apparently, is the situation. 
There are only a few of us here now. Posterity, as someone 
has said, never did anything for us. Why should we do any- 
thing for it? 


There are some gratifying signs of an awakening on ‘SAVE ames 
Ww HAV 


the part of public sentiment. There is a revolt against 

the iniquities of the Desert Land Law, which has always been 
used as an instrument to deprive the people of their property. 
And where do you suppose this revolt has broken out? Not in 
the West, but in the labor unions of Chicago and New York. 
What possible interest have the members of these unions in the 
fate of the public domain ? Simply this—that some of them 
look forward to a day when they or their children may want 
homes on the land, while others have conceived the idea that it 
is a bad thing for the workers to have the outlet for surplus 
population clogged up so that all the people will be crowded 
into the cities, competing for a chance to labor at their trade. 
Hence, they think the time has come to apply different laws to 
the public domain. It is easy to understand why public senti- 
ment would oppose a proposition looking to the compulsory 
purchase of property now privately owned, even when that 
property is absolutely essential for public uses. It is difficult to 
understand how anybody can object to having the American 
people hold fast to what they have left. Of course, the man 
who wants to acquire the private ownership of a forest, or a 
stream, or a pasture, or a valley of fertile soil, in order that he 
may get rich himself, would not be expected to assist in the 
reformation of the laws now governing the disposal of the 
public domain. But this man is only one in ten thousand when 
our entire population is considered. The vast remainder of our 
people have nothing to gain and everything to lose by the con- 
tinuance of the present system. If we donot call a halt, the 
day will soon come when the natural wealth which now belongs 
to our people in fee simple—a domain easily equal to the susten- 
ance of one hundred million people—will be unavailable for 
their use except upon such terms as private parties may name. 
There is no issue now before the country of such momentous 
consequence as the saving of the public domain for the highest 
uses of our future population. ‘The laws now in operation are 
wholly unsuited to the situation. 
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It is a grave question whether another acre of govern- HOW 


° TO USE, 
ment land ought to be permitted to pass away from . oa RETAIN. 


public ownership. It would be a comparatively simple thing to 
frame a law whereby the mine and the forest, the field, the 
pasture and the stream could be used by those who can make 
good use of them under public regulation, while the title to the 
property should remain with the government. People do noteat 
land, or wear it, or take it away when they die. All they can 
possibly do is to use it. Like those who lived before them, and 
like those who shall live after them to the end of time, they are 
mere tenants subject to the will of God. It is to the highest 
interest of all the people that this natural wealth, now owned 
in fee simple by all the people, should be so used as to give com- 
fort and happiness to the largest possible number of human 
beings. This result is certainly not achieved under our present 
laws which permit enterprising men and companies to step in 
and acquire such property on merely nominal terms. But the 
result would be achieved if title remained in the government, 
and if men were permitted to make use of this property in a 
way which harmonizes with the general good. For instance, 
consider the forests of California. They are not valuable 
merely for lumber, but yet more valuable as a means of conserv- 
ing the water supply. We know that if they are destroyed the 
streams will fail at the time of greatest need; that with the 
failure of the streams, agriculture will fail ; that with the fail- 
ure of agriculture all the industries and commerce we have built 
upon it will fail in proportion. Now, it is perfectly feasible, as 
European experience has demonstrated, to cut the timber in such 
a way as to preserve the forests, and thus to preserve the water 
supply and the manifold interests dependent upon it. But this 
may only be accomplished under good public regulations, en- 
forced by rigid administration. Where these are provided, trees 
are cut when they are ripe and other trees are planted in 
their place. No single district is completely denuded at one 
time. Thus the timber supply is continued while the watershed 
is preserved. The only effective means of asserting such con- 
trol is to have the public retain the ownership of the property 
and permit the cutting of the timber on royalty. The operation 
is profitable alike to the lumberman and to the community. In 
the same way pastures and even agricultural lands could be 
leased and brought under good regulations. It would be easier 
rather than harder for men to enjoy the use of the soil, but they 
could enjoy only so much as they apply to beneficial use. 
This is the principle which the people are already insisting 
upon in regard to water in an arid land. Why should it not be 
extended to all other elements of natural wealth now owned by 
the people of the United States? We must choose between 
some such system and the utter loss of the public domain, ac- 
companied in some instances—notably in the case of the forests 
—by the destruction of the very foundation upon which our in- 
dustrial structure now rests. 
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THE COMING IRRIGATION SYSTEM. 


HE coming irrigation system will be under some form of 
oy public ownership and administration. As a private 
speculation, irrigation investment has proven almost 
uniformly disappointing. Furthermore, the nation has now 
entered upon a policy of public irrigation works. Aside from 
the tremendous moral influence of this example, this amounts 
to giving notice to all whom it may concern that settlers can 
have land and water at cost in the future. If the government 
would furnish sugar or dry goods at cost, what private manu- 
facturer or merchant would care to compete with it ? 

There can be no doubt, then, that our people will look to 
some form of public enterprise as a means of storing the floods 
and distributing the waters over large areas of fertile soil which 
cannot otherwise sustain a dense population living upon a mul- 
titude of small farms. 

What practical measure can be suggested to meet our needs ? 
First, it must be such a measure as is suited to the present state 
of public opinion. Second, it must be a measure capable of 
gradual expansion to locality after locality, rather than a meas- 
ure which would call for a vast expenditure at one time. 

It seems also fundamental that public works built hereafter 
should be under the control of the State rather than of small 
local communities. This lesson we have learned in hard- 
ship and disappointment from our experience with the Wright 
Law. Under that law many districts were formed which ought 
never to have been brought into existence at all. In some cases 
the water supply was entirely inadequate to the amount of land 
to be reclaimed. In other cases the cost was out of proportion 
to the value of the land, and therefore imposed a burden of 
taxation which could not be borne, especially in the early stages 
of settlement. Then there were instances of the organization 
of purely speculative districts where injustice was done both to 
landowners and to bondholders. Besides all this, there were 
two drawbacks common to every one of the districts, and these 
constituted a weakness plainly inherent in the system of local 
control. First, the district securities were not in good credit 
and could not readily be sold at par. Second, the district 
organizations broke down on the side of administration. 'The 
necessary financial and engineering capacity and experience to 
deal with large affairs was not found in boards of directors 
chosen from small farming communities. 

Nevertheless, the district system was founded on correct prin- 
ciples of water ownership and of taxation. Water and land 
were joined together in the same ownership and the burden of 
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taxation was laid squarely upon the property to be directly 
benefited by the creation of the works. 

We may certainly hope to extract some wisdom from our fif- 
teen years’ experience with the district system. 

There should be a State Board of Control of Waters, consist- 
ing of three able and experienced men. Last year’s United 
States Irrigation Commission recommended that one of these 
officials should be a first-class engineer, another a lawyer, pref- 
erably of high judicial experience, and the third a business 
man trained in large affairs. This board should have complete 
authority over the construction, maintenance and operation of 
public works to be built for irrigation and drainage purposes. 
No district should be permitted to be formed without the con- 
sent of this expert board. It should be provided that the 
citizens of a locality where irrigation was desired might peti- 
tion the board for permission to form a district of a certain 
size. It would then be the duty of the board to investigate the 
project thoroughly from its engineering, financial and economic 
standpoints. If the board found it a feasible project the dis- 
trict could be organized and bonds voted. The actual construc- 
tion should not be undertaken until a market has been found for 
its securities at a minimum price fixed by the law. When the 
money is available the works should be built by the board and 
taxation levied on the property immediately benefited. The 
bonds should run for a long term, probably not less than 100 
years. It is believed that San Francisco capital would readily 
invest in such bonds bearing 4 per cent interest. State admin- 
istration would be a safeguard against unsound projects and 
failures in management. 

The amount of water required for the proper irrigation of an 
acre of land depends upon the soil, upon the class of crops 
raised, and, in no small degree, upon the habits and ideas of the 
irrigators themselves. In order to equalize the cost of water 
all the land in the district should be charged a minimum rate, 
while land using water in excess of a certain amount should 
pay an extra rate. Thus the man who needs, or thinks he 
needs, twice as much water as his neighbor, would pay twice as 
much toward the support of the system. 

The pressure upon most of our streams has now become so 
great as to require the consolidation of all canals drawing from 
a common source in order that water may be used most effect- 
ively and economically. It would therefore be desirable to have 
districts comprehend the entire watershed of a given stream 
and absorb all existing rights and works, paying just compen- 
sation therefor. There would thus be no further possibility of 
conflict between rival claimants toa stream. The single public 
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system would store the waters of the mountains and distribute 
it over the largest possible area within reach of its dis- 
tributaries. 

But storage and distribution of water would by no means end 
the usefulness of such a system. Drainage, either natural or 
artificial, is essential wherever irrigation isemployed. In many 
cases drainage ditches would have to be built as a part of the 
district work. Nor is that all. It would frequently happen 
that valuable water power would be developed in connection 
with such works. ‘This could also be utilized, so that the taxa- 
tion would provide irrigation, drainage and power. What a 
foundation this would make for the settlement of land and the 
growth of farms! 

To illustrate, take Cache Creek in YoloCounty. There is no 
more favorable neighborhood in the world for such an under- 
taking. Water is available for the entire valley if properly 
stored and distributed. The soil is fertile almost beyond belief. 
Transportation facilities are all that could be desired, and there 
is easy access to the best markets. But under our present laws 
the effort to use this wealth of land and water has been at- 
tended by vexatious and costly litigation. Under good State 
administration magnificent works could be created and carried 
on without danger of failure. Only those immediately bene- 
fited would be taxed to pay the cost, aside from the salaries of 
the State Commissioners. The cost per acre would be a light 
insurance upon the success of the crops, while in addition to 
this the farmer would have drainage and power. 

While national irrigation is designed especially for the reclam- 
ation of arid public lands, there is reason to hope that national 
aid can also be had for the storage of waters at the head of 
streams in our interior valleys. Every dollar received from this 
source would tend to lighten the burden of local taxation. 

The editor of this department invites suggestions and criti- 
cism in connection with this outline of a coming irrigation 
system based on distinct lines under a strong State adminis- 
tration. 


STATE AID TO COOPERATION. 


HE following is a sample of many letters received by the 
editor of this department : 


DEAR Str: There has been considerable discussion in our neighbor- 
hood about the plan proposed in OuT WksT to make a success of co- 
Operation among the farmers. It seems to be quite generally admit- 
ted that this problem must somehow be solved, or we shall simply 
have nothing whatever to say about the price of our products. In other 
words, we will be working for just such wages as those who buy our crops 
may be willing to pay us. No single farmer can have his own cannery, 
winery, or packing house. Neither can he maintain a system for shipping 
and selling his goods to the East. Somebody must do these things for 
him, and if that somebody supplies the only outlet, or if all engaged in the 
business combine, the farmer willcertainly be dependent on them and will 
have to take what he is offered. 

We all understand this part of the question and are naturally very much 
concerned about our future. We also keenly realize the failure of many 
cooperative undertakings among the farmers. Between these failures, and 
the combinations of those who supply the only market for our crops, we 
are in a discouraging position. What is the way out? ‘“‘ State aid to co- 
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operation,’’ you say. The idea is a new one tous. We would like to hear 
more of it. Please tell us how you propose to bring it about and what 
good you think it would accomplish. 

a, t &, 


Nothing except the fear of annoying readers by constantly 
harping on one string, has prevented the writer from going 
into this subject more fully in the past few months. It is cer- 
tainly one of the biggest problems on the economic horizon of 
California and the West. For is it not idle to talk about mil- 
lions of new settlers until those already with us are firmly estab- 
lished and in the secure enjoyment of industrial independence ? 
We all agree that economic forces never stand still. Things are 
always getting better or getting worse. And it is important 
that we understand not merely what is on the surface of things, 
but the great glacial tendencies of the whole mass. ‘Thus we 
are not interested so much in today’s market quotations as in 
knowing what set of men and interests possesses the power to 
shape the direction of those quotations in the future. 

This is the day of large organizations. Almost every line of 
business has been consolidated or is now in the midst of the 
process. This tendency will continue until the work shall be 
completed. It means economy, efficiency, and, what is even 
more important, it means “Ae power to control the situation, 
Show me the man who has the only market for pears and I will 
show you the uncrowned king who fixes the price at which 
pears must be sold, and who, by the same token, fixes the stand- 
ard of living of those whose livelihood is found in the pear or- 
chard. The same thing is true of all the other products of the 
soil. The controlling factor in the situation is the man who 
stands between the producer and the consumer. It is because 
our fruit-growers realize that this is so that they have made re- 
peated efforts to organize coéperative associations to handle 
their product as a whole. Some of these associations have 
proved very disappointing, yet they must not fail. The very 
character of our future civilization depends upon the success of 
these undertakings. Those who raise the fruit are the men 
who perform the labor and who have the great investment at 
stake. Moreover, they make up the preponderating element in 
our population. We cannot permanently accept any system 
which puts them at the mercy of a few large corporations 
occupying the strategic point on the threshold of the market. 
There is but one remedy suited to the present conditions of 
things, and that is scientific coéperation, which will enable our 
army of producers to control the sale of their crops, even to the 
extent of owning the cannery, the winery, the packing house, 
and, perhaps, the machinery by which their goods are distrib- 
uted throughout the market, at home and abroad. 
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The plan proposed in this magazine contemplates a certain 
amount of State aid to codperation. It is based on the long and 
successful experience of the most important European countries. 
It calls for a department or bureau with an able and experienced 
man at its head to educate, organize and federate*the producers 
and to lend material assistance in the administration of their 
business affairs. The expense of the undertaking would be 
trivial in comparison with its possibilities of good. The work 
is just as legitimately within the scope of State government as 
the work of the State Board of Horticulture, or of Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. It is as important for people to know 
how to market their crops as it is to know how to raise them, 
and as important for them to have protection against those 
who would absorb their profits as to have protection against the 
pests that destroy their trees. 

Following the well-approved European examples, the State 
should first seek to educate the people thoroughly concerning 
the history of coédperative effort, with its successes and its fail- 
ures. We shall never have success in this line until effort 
proceeds from an enlightened and informed public sentiment. 
We have been stumbling along in the dark. It is time to light 
the lamp of experience. 

Is there anyone who doubts that this much, at least, could be 
successfully done by the State ? Let it be remembered, in the 
first place, that the mere fact that the State had pronounced in 
favor of such a policy would go far to make a success of co- 
operation. From that moment the whole moral weight of Cali- 
fornia would be thrown in that scale. An early result would be 
a new and most practical course at the University, where young 
men and women would be systematically trained for the work of 
coéperative administration, as is done in Europe. In the mean- 
time the State officials appointed to the task, working with the 
aid of a reasonable appropriation from the public Treasury, 
would be organizing codperative societies everywhere. Ulti- 
mately they would be found in every city, town and hamlet. 
These organizations would not be commercial, but purely edu- 
cational and social, in character. They would quicken the in- 
tellectual life of every community. They would be somewhat 
similar to the village lyceums which sprang into existence in re- 
sponse to the creative genius of Horace Greeley, shining forth 
from the pages of the New York 7ridune. But they would be 
far more practical than the old lyceums were, because there is a 
work for them to do now which did not exist forty or fifty years 
ago. 

These societies would teach thousands of people—ultimately 
tens of thousands—all that can be known about the history of 
codperation at home and abroad. ‘They would also be useful 
channels for the dissemination of ideas on a wide range of eco- 
nomic subjects. If our plan went no further than this it would 
add a good deal to popular knowledge and raise the common 
standard of intelligence along these lines of thought. But 
there is a practical side to the codperative society in Europe, 
and so there would be here. "They serve as so many reservoirs 
whence little streams of codperative effort are drawn out upon 
the soil of practical life. For instance, there is a demand for a 
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little store, a village bank, a cannery, a creamery or a winery. 
Here is a body of educated members ready to enter upon the 
task. Thus the first step, which is education, is accomplished. 

The second step is organization. When this point is reached 
it must be remembered that there is almost no example of suc- 
cessful codperation which did not start small and gather size 
and strength as it went on. The unit of the great industrial 
fabric which we hope to weave in the fullness of time must be 
the little local organization. It must deal with things which 
it understands. It must be conservative and keep close to the 
shore of its own knowledge and experience. It must, as far as 
possible, avoid experimental enterprise. This is not saying that 
it cannot safely undertake certain lines of effort which have not 
been tried in California, for California is but a small part of the 
world, and some of the most useful and beneficent forms of co- 
operation have been worked out very fully in foreign countries. 
The village banking system, for instance, has been a tremendous 
benefit by making small loans available at very low rates of in- 
terest. In the same way, a system of stores for the distribution 
of farm products in centers of population has done much for the 
common people of England. All these things are possible 
here, but must be approached by slow and gradual steps and 
always with the small local body as the unit. There is no 
reason, however, why the codperative system should not in 
time enable our producers to combine successfully in the pur- 
chase of supplies, in the manufacture and sale of their crops, 
and in furnishing credit and capital to their membership. 

The most difficult feature of such undertakings is to provide 
for their administration. In Europe this is accomplished by 
bringing the heads of all local organizations into a county 
council, and then uniting the heads of county councils into a 
State council. The same plan of federation should be employed 
here. Thus it is possible to bring all the wisdom in the move- 
ment directly to bear upon the problems of each local unit. The 
whole army of coéperators is organized in companies and bri- 
gades. It moves toward a common point with order and dis- 
cipline. A thousand mistakes which have been made in the 
past would be avoided hereafter by the same method of educa- 
tion, organization, and federation which has united European 
millions for the same undertaking. 

It is not to be claimed for a moment that the solution of in- 
dustrial codperation in California is easy. Under the best cir- 
cumstances, it offers no primrose path. But the solution must 
be found. And we are not finding it very rapidly today. On 
the contrary, the solidarity of capital is notably increasing, 
while in many directions demoralization is attending the efforts 
of producers to organize. The State aid suggested in this arti- 
cle could be extended by a simple act of legislation. It would 
cost but little money. If successful, it would greatly enhance 
the prosperity of those already living upon our soil and enable us 
to attract and to support a great many more. The plan is based 
upon the working successes of other countries. Those who 
have given the closest study to the subject have the largest 
faith in its value to our people. 
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NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTIONS. 


An Important Letter on Compulsory Arbitration, Hitherto 
Unpublished. 


HE New Zealand plan of compulsory arbitration formed 
of one feature of the academic program for the building of 
California, published in these pages some months ago. 
Of the-five suggestions submitted in that program this was the 
only one which met with an unfavorable response. Oddly 
enough, the opposition came with equal vehemence from em- 
ployers and employed. Neither capital nor labor felt that the 
New Zealand plan was suited to American conditions. 

A great deal has been published in this country about the 
alleged failure of compulsory arbitration in New Zealand itself, 
but there has been a notable lack of authoritative and first-hand 
statement on the subject. Under the circumstances a letter 
addressed by one of the chief officials of the New Zealand labor 
department to a prominent citizen of California is well worth 
reading. It is perhaps not too much to say that it is one of the 
most important contributions yet made to the discussion of a 
subject of which the American people will doubtless hear much 
more in the future. 


(Unofficial. ] 
WELLINGTON, N. Z., Sept. 24th, 1901. 


H. WEINsTOCK, Esg., Sacramento, Cal., U. S. A.: 


Dear Sir: Ihave no right as an official to discuss Acts I have to admin- 
ister, and my opinion expressed in this paper must be regarded as entirely 
that of a private citizen in a favorable situation for observation. 

In reply to the remarks made in the circular letter enclosed to me as 
follows: 

As to there being ‘‘ none of that perfect satisfaction the passing of the 
Act was expected and prophesied to produce.’’ Of course, the glowing 
rhetoric of politicians or enthusiasts may have pictured a Utopia as the 
result of the passing of the Arbitration Act, but I am sure that no sane 
person, no man of the world, ever expected such an issue. Given the 
seething, heaving world of modern commercial and industrial life, and 
what wand except that of Death could strike peace upon such a volcano ? 
Satisfaction ? Contentment? Happiness? There is no enactment possi- 
ble to human society which could bring about such conditions in the world 
of trade and labor, except by destroying its whole fiber as constituted at 
present and constructing it anew. What man is “ satisfied’? who, wanting 
to pay his men a dollar anda half a day, is made by the Arbitration Court 
to pay two dollars? What ‘‘ happiness” is in the mind of the ‘‘ sweater’’ 
whose efforts to grind his workpeople and injure his fair competitors are 
traversed by the labor laws? What loafing artisan is ‘‘ contented’’ who 
finds that his pretense of work is no longer wanted, since if employers 
have to pay a high minimum wage they will only employ the best men 
they can get? There is plenty of grumbling under ‘‘Compulsory Arbi- 
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tration,’’ but the vast majority do not grumble, or only emit that healthy 
grumble which shows that they are not content with the things of the 
present as long as they can do better for themselves in the future. 

What the friends of the Act have to say for it, is that since its enactment 
the tendency toward contentment and satisfaction is greater—that is all. 
The enemies of the Act say that for the ‘‘strike’’ and ‘‘ lockout’’ has been 
substituted a continual state of unrest, and that the Conciliation Boards 
are sitting almost continuously. The latter is partly true, but it is only a 
temporary matter. There are a great many trades represented, so many 
that the bystander wonders he never recognized before what numerous 
occupations are necessary for life under civilization. Cooks, stewards, 
firemen, marine-engineers, sailors, officers, butchers, slaughtermen, 
sausage-skin makers, freezers, bakers, confectioners, carpenters, joiners, 
plumbers, bricklayers, masons, drivers, carters, tram-drivers, cabmen, 
shearers, wharf-laborers, coach-builders, foundrymen, boiler-makers, far- 
riers, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, bootmakers, tailors, dressmakers, tailoresses, 
drapers, grocers, plasterers, printers, printers’ machinists, lithographers, 
etc.—the procession seems endless. But note—everyone of these occupa- 
tions wishes to get its working hours and wages regulated ; everyone of 
them has had its grievances hugged close up for years, and has been wait- 
ing for daylight to be let in. 

Unrest is an essential in the primary stages. If we had been under the 
rule of strikes and lockouts for the last seven years, no one knows what 
memories of ruin and disaster we should have had to make us bitter now. 
The unrest is merely a surface movement; as each trade gets its award it 
passes into industrial calm. The employer knows exactly how much he 
will have to pay for two years as wages for each class of workers in his 
employ, and if he knows the cost of material can calculate his contracts to 
a hair’s turn. He is no longer at the mercy of blackmailers among his 
hands who, knowing that the “‘bosses’’ has a time contract, suddenly says : 
‘“* Raise our wages twenty per cent or we will strike.’’ The worker is re- 
lieved from the incessant competition with other workmen ready to take 
his place and turn him out by offering todo his job for a centa day less, nor 
is he so entirely hanging on the eyebrow of his master and having to lick 
that master’s hand for the chance toearnacrust. The workman in New 
Zealand receiving his fixed proper wage is relieved awhile from the con- 
stant fretof money matters, and can devote his best energies to his work. 
It is to these two causes—the steadying effect of regulated expenditure of 
employers for wages, and the steadying effect of regulated receipts of 
wages by the men—that most of the industrial expansion and prosperity of 
the last few years in the colony have (in my opinion) been owing. The num- 
ber of hands in the factories of the Colony has exactly doubled in the last 
eight years. 

On the point as to whether during the years of tribulation the Act would 
work badly, I do not know, having no experience yet (I aim glad to say) 
in this direction. The Industrial Unions, however, could not discorporate 
unless the Registrar agreed to cancel the registration. Is not too great 
credence given by employers and capitalists to the idea that workingmen 
are blind fools? I have formed a different estimate, to the effect that if 
you show workers the reasonable side of a question, and don’t attempt to 
bully, you can convince them easily. Who but a fool would insist on hav- 
ing his wages raised at a time when values were falling and trade di- 
minishing ? Who but a fool would try to break from under a law that as- 
sured him present rates for two years, while if free from the law he would 
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probably have to accept half such wages before a few months were over ? 
The workingman who wants to give up a sure thing for the sake of ‘‘ free- 
dom of contract ’’ on a falling market does not grow in New Zealand. 

I shall not consider at any length the point raised as to the progress of 
New South Wales being greater than that of this Colony. If so, there may 
be other causes than those affected by the Arbitration Act here. I could 
quote endless figures (which probably you would not read) to prove the 
case foreither side. But I know that not only New South Wales, but the 
whole Australian Commonwealth, is likely soon to have a far more drastic 
Compulsory Arbitration Act than ours, one in which it is actually contem- 
plated to imprison a man for going out on a strike atall. This shows that 
Australia is hardly satisfied with the present condition of things, but pre- 
fers ours, and goes “‘ one better.’’* 

You mention that some Americans disagree with the New Zealand Act 
because it robs the laborer of the right to strike. Well, people grumble 
about strange things. Do you not remember how it was said that un- 
believers would take away the belief in hell, ‘‘and then where would be 
the poor man’s comfort on his death bed ?’’ At present, however, a 
New Zealand workman has the power to leave off his work (if that means 
**to strike’’) when he pleases. What he cannot do is to accept lower 
wages ‘than the Court has awarded and so bring down the wages of his 
mates. If he works at a particular trade at all he must accept the legal mini- 
mum wage, but thatdoes not prevent his employer paying him a thousand 
dollars a minute if that employer should be so minded. Our law does not 
prevent ‘‘lock-outs.’’ All it does is to say to employers, ‘‘ Either stop your 
manufacturing altogether, or pay fair wages.’’ They donot stop, and they 
have to pay fair wages. Still they are not exactly contented ; whether 
they are hit high or hit low they won’t own to perfect happiness. 

The Arbitration laws are only drawn in favor of the Unionists so far as 
to encourage formation of Unions. We wish to deal with organized re- 
sponsible bodies, with Councils, having the intelligence of a thousand 
brains, not to fool with isolated units drifting and blowing hither and 
thither, irresponsible and anarchic. If by the Court decisions leaning toward 
the workers instead of employers is meant that the Arbitration Court has 
prejudices in favor of labor, I deny it. The President, who is really the 
Court (since the employer’s member and workmen’s member neutralize 
each other) is a judge of the Supreme Court,a lawyer of eminence. If 
anything, his sympathies, education and training, are with the party of 
privilege. If the workers gain most cases—as they do—it only shows that 
they had right and justice in their claim. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epw. TREGEAR, 
Sec’y for Labor, Chief Inspector of Factories, and Registrar of Industrial 
Unions. 


*Since the foregoing letter was written, New South Wales has adopted Compulsory 
Arbitration laws which provide that, pending any proceedings in Court in relation to an 
industrial dispute, any employer or employee who does any act or thing in the nature of a 
lock-out or strike, or suspends or discontinues employment, or instigates or aidsin any of 
these acts for the purpose of defeating arbitration, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand pounds, or imprisonment not 


exceeding two months.—Ep.}) 
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STATE COMMITTTE. 





Will S. Green, Colusa S. W. Fergusson, Los Angeles 
Marshal R. Beard, Sacramento. Walter J. Thompson, Los Ange 
H. P. Stabler, Marysville. A. R. Sprague, Los Angeles 
Harvey C. Stiles, Chico. Charles F. Lummis, Los Angele 
Johu Kirby, San Francisco. E. T. Dunning, Los Ange ’ 

N. J. Bird, San Francisco. Chas. A. Moody, Los Ang 
Frank Cornwall, San Francisco. Scipio Craig, Redlands 

John S. Dore, Fresno. Elwood Cooper, Santa Barbara. 
John Fairweather, Reedley. W.H Porterfield, San Dieg 

E. H. Tucker, Selma George W. Marston, San Diego 
4. Hallner, Kingsburg. Bishop J. Edmonds, San Diego 
A. H. Naftzger, Los Angeles. William E. Smythe, San Diego 


T is time for members of the League to begin to look 
sharply after the election of friends of the cause to the 
Legislature. Most of the nominations have been made 





throughout the State. It is in the highest degree desirable 
that there should be a good working force in both Senate and 
Assembly of men who believe in our measures for building the 
State and who will support them in downright good faith next 
winter. 
Go to the nominees of both parties in the locality where you 
live and ask them squarely these questions : 


1. Will you vote for the submission of a_ constitutional 














amendment providing that ‘title to water vests in the user 
and becomes appurtenant to the land irrigated ; and that ben 


ficial use is the basis, the measure and the limit of the right 


Will you support a bill providing for a State Board of 
Control of Waters to have jurisdiction over all unappropriated 
waters and to construct and administer public works for the 


irrigation and drainage of lands, such works to be paid for by 


direct taxation of lands immediately benefited ? 

3% Will you demand and support the re-enactment of 
’ **Senate Bill No. 7,”’ carrying an appropriation of $100,000 
a for the exploration of reservoir sites, for the investigation of 
| the conditions of the irrigation industry, and for the develop- 
ment of plans looking to the saving of the forests and the 


replanting of denuded areas ? 


4. Will you favor State assistance in the education, organi 
zation and direction of cooperative organizations among 


producers ? 


Ask these questions, get your answers, and act accordingly. 
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TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
By ROCHESTER FORD. 

UCSON lays claim to being one of the oldest settlements in the 
United States, ranking as to age next after San Augustine, Florida, 
and Santa Fé, New Mexico. Its history can be traced back to 

1649, when a military station was established by the Spaniards to protect 
the Mission of San Xavier. The merits of this claim of long descent have 
been called in question, but the fact remains 
that it was settled at a very early day, and its 
natural advantages are such that it was always 
an important trading point. 

Before the advent of the railroad, Tucson 
was almost as unknown and as remote from 
civilization as the interior of Africa. It was 
indeed a frontier town in all that those words 
import. 

But Tucson now is as different from Tucson 
in its frontier stage as the day is from night, 
or the gorgeous and bespangled butterfly from 
the chrysalis or grub. That period of her his- 
tory which might be termed the dark ages has 
passed. Warfare with the Apaches, and cruel- 
ties surpassing any tales of fiction, are among 
the experiences of the pioneers who are still 
living, but to the new-comers and the younger 
generation all this seems as far back in the 
past as the myths that are preserved only in 
folk-lore. ‘The wild west is to be seen now 
only on the stage and in the comic papers. 
The frontier has disappeared with the buffalo, 
and Tucson is one of the most modern, progres- 
sive, prosperous and law-abiding cities to be 
found in the length and breadth of the land 
—one which offers as many inducements as 
could be expected or desired, both to those who 
wish to engage in active business for the profit 
there is in it, and to those who may wish to 
rest and regain strength in a climate which is, 
without any exception, unequalled. When it is 
known that Tucson not only possesses its 
matchless climate, but is also one of the best 
business points in the southwest, it is no wonder 
that it has gone ahead by leaps and bounds. 

Just as sometimes in the large cities a tract of 
ground, barren, repelling, covered with hovels 
and surrounded by squalor, is taken for public 
use, and in an incredibly short time the houses 
are removed, the streets broadened, graded and 
paved, and, as though by a magician’s wand, 
the land itself turned into a park or boulevard 
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of entrancing beauty—‘‘a wilderness of har- 
mony,’’—delighting the eye and quickening the soul, so Tucson in the 


last few years has been physically re-created and beautified. Adobe 
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houses have been pulled down to give place to substantial brick buildings. 
Crooked streets have been made straight and narrow ones—no matter what 
the expense—widened. Elegant residences have been built ; trees have 
been planted and have grown in countless numbers, and private lawns and 
public parks refresh the eye. 

It is worthy of note that the improvements seem due to the natural and 
permanent advantages which Tucson has as a business point. The city 
has not been boomed by outsiders, nor is its progress due wholly to what 
is termed new blood. Local capital has been sufficient for increased de- 
mands, and the men who have lived in Tucson from the early day are fully 
imbued with the spirit of progress and have been the most important 
factors in the march of improvement. It is the citizens who have lived 
here for years who have built the most beautiful and costly residences, 
who conduct the largest business enterprises and who have been most 
prominent in the radical changes which have come over the city. 




















A Tucson STREET SCENE. 


This seems to be strong evidence in support of the belief that Tucson is 
an excellent commercial point. A sudden spurt due to the investment of 
outside capital or the methods of those who make it a business to boom 
one place after another would be temporary and deceptive, but a steady 
and constant growth from within gives assurance of permanent prosperity. 

Tucson is not dependent on any one cause for her stability, and therefore 
is not in danger of seasons of depression. Where business rests mainly on 
mining operations, for instance, or on the success of one product, or on the 
water supply for irrigation purposes, the shutting down of the mines or 
the failure of the crop or the shortage of water in the canals will result 
immediately in curtailed business and hard times; but Tucson has so 
many resources to draw from that its volume of trade cannot in any 
reasonable probability be seriously affected for any great length of time. 
Among other causes of advancement is the fact that it is the headquarters 
of the important division of the Southern Pacific Company from El Paso 
to Yuma. The company now employs 600 men at Tucson, and these figures 
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will be increased as soon as the extensive enlargements and improvements 
already decided on are completed. The geographical position of the city 
is such as to make it the headquarters for the mining and cattle industry of 
Southern Arizona. It is the great distributing point not only for a large 
part of the Territory, but for much of northern Sonora as well, and the 
tides of business will keep it what it has always been, the metropolis of 
Arizona. 

The population according to the best estimates, one of which is based 
on the fact that there are 2,400 school children in the district, is between 
11,000 and 12,000. Of this number, perhaps one half are Mexicans. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that Tucson is strictly an American 
city. By this is meant that our Mexican friends do not hold themselves 
aloof, but are as wide awake in the march of progress as any citizens we 























THe New CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT TUCSON. 


have. Norace issues are raised, and the Americans and Mexicans freely 
intermingle without friction. 

Where 12,000 intelligent, active and well-to-do people are assembled, as 
a matter of course there will be the agencies necessary for supplying their 
needs and desires. It is believed that Tucson is not only fully abreast 
commercially of any city of her size, but even in the lead in modern 
methods and instrumentalities. 

The first wealth is health, and a pure water supply is of paramount im- 
portance. This demand is met in the waterworks system owned and 
operated by the municipality. It is new and complete, comprising all 
necessary features of pumps, water-tower or stand-pipe, mains, etc. 

Hardly second in practical importance to the well-being of a city is its 
drainage and sewerage. In this, also, Tucson meets all requirements. An 
improved sewer system, planned by eastern experts who came to Tucson 
and thoroughly examined local conditions, has been installed. It, like the 
waterworks, is owned and operated by the municipality, so that the people 
have nothing to fear either from the neglect or extortion of a private 
corporation. 

From a mention of the most prominent business enterprises of Tucson 
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A PLEASANT Roap NEAR Tucson. 


it will be at once apparent that it is characterized by activity and 
prosperity. 

There are two national banks having deposits aggregating a million and 
a quarter of dollars; three building and loan associations (one of them 
being on record as the most successful in the United States 
two daily newspapers receiving the Associated Press 
long distance telephone service ; two 
flouring 


which loaned 


$175,000 in 1901; 
a complete local and 


dispatches ; 
the same number of excellent and complet« 


modern ice works; 
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mills: a number of hotels, one the new Williard, opened September 1, 1902, 
and another one, a modern and elegant building to cost $100,000, now in | 
course of erection and soon to be opened. 
The streets of the city are well kept and cleaned, and as a matter of 
course, the sidewalks are laid in cement. 
In speaking in a comprehensive way of the business features of Tucson, 
the legal maxim that the mention of certain things is the exclusion of 
others does not apply. The reader should rather bear in mind that deep 
saying, peculiarly applicable to a cattle country, to which Jay Gould set 
the seal of his approval, that ‘‘ the tail goes with the hide.’’ It will be un- 
derstood, therefore, that the butcher and baker and candlestick maker, to- 
gether with other industries of minor character, are present in full force 
and effect, too numerous to mention. 


The growth of the city has been such as to attract attention, and busi- 



































Iwo or Tucson's CHURCHES 


ness men have not been slow to avail themselves of the opportunities. 
The pursuit of the almighty dollar has been attended with success. All 
classes of business have done well. From the merchant to the day laborer, 
everyone willing to work has prospered financially. 

What stronger evidence could be given of the enterprise and stability 
of the city than the fact that there is now being installed by one of the 
banks a complete and strictly first-class safe deposit vault, or of its ac- 
tivity than the fact that the regulation of the speed of automobiles on the 
streets is agitated in the public press ? 

The intelligent reader cannot have failed to come to the conclusion that 
Tucson is not simply a “‘ promising’ place. That stage has long since 
been passed, and it is now a well-ordered, prosperous and permanent com- 


mercial center, destined to be steadily carried ahead by the same causes 
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that have made it what it is. 
There is no reason to believe 
that its full growth has been 
reached or approximated. 
Passing from a ‘‘ bread and ~ 

butter ’’ consideration of the 
place, Tucson presents all the 
features of life without which 


mere commercial success 





would be inadequate. The 
Territory hasalways followed 
a large and liberal educational 
policy both as to public schools 
and higher institutions of 





learning, and Tucson may con- 
tidently present her schools as 
being up to the highest attain- 
able standard. Even in the 





comparatively early day,many 








years ago, the public school 
building was the largest and most expensive in the place, and the new 
schoolhouses erected in the past two years are, like allthe late improve- | 
ments of the city, designed and finished in accord with modern scientific 
requirements. The public schools are judiciously located in different 
parts of the city and are, in fact, of peculiar excellence and models of what 
such buildings should be. 
An academy and a parochial school are maintained by the Roman Catho- \ 
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Pima County Court House. 
lic authorities, who also conduct an Orphan’s Home. An Indian indus- 
trial training school and farm have for many years been successfully 
managed by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 
The chief feature of the educational system of the Territory is the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, situated at Tucson. It is located on a campus of 40 
acres, commanding at once a full view of the grand mountain ranges and 


also of the city. Its equipment comprises extensive buildings and all 

















Tucson City HALL. 
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necessary apparatus, and its courses of study are varied and such as to 
meet the needs of any student. The mining course is planned with special 
reference to the need of the mining engineer in Arizona or Mexico. 

The faculty is a strong one, consisting of twenty members, including 
graduates of all the leading universities. The equipment of the shops 
and laboratories is modern and complete, and the credentials of the univer- 
sity are accepted in place of examinations at all the leading universities 
and colleges. It is in all respects the equal of similar institutions in other 
Territories or States. 

Tucson affords the means of gratifying social, literary, religious and 
other needs. The various secret orders and benevolent societies have 35 
lodges. A large, new opera house affords a suitable place for theatrical 
and other entertainment. The Carnegie library is a beautiful, well-cons 
structed building fully supplied with books, and conducted by the city ac- 























A Tucson Home. 


cording to the methods which have received the approval of library ex- 
perts. The Elks havea large brick clubhouse of their own, the finest of 
its kind in the Territory, furnished with the most artistic equipment pos- 
sible to be secured. 

The religious denominations are represented by Baptist, Congregational, 
Northern Methodist, Episcopal and Presbyterian churches. The Roman 
Catholic Cathedral is the largest in the Territory. 

Reference has been made to the matchless climate of Tucson. The 
greater part of the southwest, including western Texas, New Mexico, 
northern Sonora and Arizona, is a vast natural sanitarium, but among the 
many excellent resorts in this district, each having some features of merit, 
none surpasses Tucson. The word-artists have exhausted their skillin de- 
lineations of western life, and so many pen pictures have been drawn of 
the mountains, the clouds, the skies and the sunsets, that the reading pub- 
lic is familiar with such descriptions. But, after all is said and written, 
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the fact is that descriptions fall short. The reality surpasses the most am- 
bitious portrayal. The chirm of the western air and life is too elusive to 
be captured by words, and the blue of the sky, the purple haze of the 
mountains, the softness and kindness and peacefulness of the air, and the 
glories of dawn and sunset, remain indescribable. 

A very experienced traveler and impartial observer, Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, wrote of Arizona as follows: 

‘*During a five months’ residence in southern 
was but one day when the weather made it actually unpleasant for me to 


Arizona in winter there 


take exercise in the open air at some time or other during the day. Of course, 
there were a good many days which a weather observer would describe as 
‘cloudy’ and some that were ‘ showery’; but during the five months (from 
November, 1895, to May, 1896) there were only four days when we did not 
have brilliant sunshine at some time during the day. Even more than 


Egypt, anywhere north of Luxor, Arizona is the land of sunshine. 











A NEw SANITARIUM AT TUCSON. 


““The nights throughout the winter are apt to be cool enough for wood 
fires and blankets. Half the time an overcoat is not needed during the day, 
but it is never prudent for a stranger to be without one at hand. 

‘* The atmosphere is singularly clear, tonic and dry. I have never seen 
it clearer anywhere in the world. It seems to have about the same brac- 
ing and exhilarating qualities as the air of the great Sahara in northern 
Africa or of the desert about Mt. Sinai.’’ 

The late Senator John J. Ingalls gave it as his opinion, that the “‘ winter 
weather of Tucson is certainly incomparable.’’ It is believed that the 
place possesses a combination of all the features which medical science 
has pronounced beneficial for ailments of the respiratory tract. The 
mountain ranges around the city inclose a vast amphitheater and mini- 
mize storms and sudden changes of temperature. The altitude is a mod- 
erate one, 2400 feet, giving rarity to the air without the dangers attending 
a greater height. The city is situatedon a dry table land, with a minimum 
of humidity in the atmosphere. The days are bright and open, with the 
life-giving rays of the sun streaming down unchecked by ciouds or fogs, 
and the beauty of the nights is not marred by dews. Almost every one 
sleeps out of doors during the summer months, and many persons follow this 
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AN ORCHARD IN THE SANTA CRI VALLEY. 
practice the year around. The forces of the system are not used up in 
fighting against cold and chill, but are reserved for building up the im- 
paired tissues, and the dry and balmy air helps not only by enabling in- 
valids to keep out of doors, but also, as it is thought, exerts a positive cura- 
tive effect. 


For these reasons the fame of 
Threatened or incipient cases of tuberculosis may 


Tucson’s climate for lung sufferers has 


been steadily growing. 
confidently hope for improvement, but persons with cases far advanced 











GARDEN AND ORCHARD NEAR TUCSON, 























Tue EvKs Crus, Tucson 


will not be benefited here or elsewhere, and it cannot be too strongly urged 
that such persons should not come. 

In common with all resorts for pulmonary invalids, Tucson is awake to 
the necessity of making reasonable regulations to prevent the danger from 
infection from consumptives. The belief is prevalent that the disease may 
be communicated from one to another, and for the protection both of the 
invalids themselves and of our own citizens strict compliance with sanitary 
regulations is imperative. 

The Sisters of Mercy conduct a new hospital exclusively for persons suf- 
fering from lung troubles, and another large and completely appointed 
sanatorium is expected to be opened by winter. 
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